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UNIFORMS 
Size Price Captain’s Hat—Official Serge wi¢h Insigni 
Long Cent Ready Madde. ..cccccccssscccsccesccecs ao 473 Bhaki fist (mew round shape).......s.ceceereees 
- e elt 
Ghost Cost Titetiy Made..cccccccsvcsecesscecescece 10-18 ie Neckerchiefs, all colors, green, purp dark blue, khaki, 
: : 38-42 4.50 pale yellow, cardinal, black, sales pabeuobiaceantedennaiean -50 
SN I IRIN | acces dcccncesstetuniscanascnke 10-18 3.50 Spiral Puttees (Pair) ......cccecescccccecccecesscccscccsevecs 2.75 
38-42 4.00 Canvas Le “| (Pair) 1.00 
ROE TION TROBE cic dcccisccctcesssiscicsees 10-18 Se ONE TUG. D ccicevaccceccsvcsotese 2.75 
: . 38-42 3.50 Haversack No. 2 SSbianceecasine Gisar Maealin sckaueaeeemndeembns 1.50 
Norfolk Suit Ready Made, all sizes............ SR: ) IR EL ws cnecanbienna basen cas sess oigearasebunsingiasae 1.60 
Norfolk Suit, Made to Measures ............... Se RE SUID, cicvaccccocvecencccncveqsecsconsuceseunees 3.50 
Serge, —— awe pede 00 BECRSUTS ..ccccssccs 35.00 
me. "Ready Made “ ete iecvaicn io mcacndane pan eereede 10-18 2.50 NOTICE—The Boy Scout Felt Hat has been officially discon- 
28-42 2.75 tinued as item of stock. 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 
Tender oot Pin (solid ST cactcn6seectaessacmmeeneeieeeens 2. Thanks Badge—Solid SE -« ccunticcsepuetweatsbariadenncsuase 5.00 
Tender oot Pin (gold lle d) PTUTITI ITT TTT TTT TTT 75 Thanks Badee—ald DE scencsnceduinaksanventaneneneke 75 
Tenderfoot Pin (with safety clasp)...........ssscseeeeeeeees .20 Thanks Bad BRVOT ccccccccccecsccccccccccccsccesocsecses 75 
Meco cic dsndacescecnccescevkesencoccesve -10 G. S. Embroidered Lapels, per pair......:.....s.seeeeeeeees .20 
MOTE TNE. btntestccacdnsnevsncccesesunecsesecsessacecsveses -1S Attendance Badge, Silver Plated (90% attendance one 
Ex- tena beng < ts] <Dezeem, gee angles ont one bar - SNE (cis che lh eonsdeuahesddcderscoese en baouasimaspnoneeenen 15 
mounted on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve........ a 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron two angles mounted on khaki ee ‘Body, Cae Sioned ates ottenteens _— 20 
ready to be sewed on sleeve .........ceceessecseececcvers .25 esse ae ag: RR le kai ils ca a a i. 
Corporal’s Chevron, one bar, mounted on khaki, ready First Class Badge (s (embroidered in red and orange col- 
ag “ogee TBs ge sao: Se i aig lagna ana 20 ored silk on Khaki) ......ccccccccccccsecccscesessccvecoecs 25 
Fieger Crests (Name of Troo 15 Second Class Badge Ear in green silk on khaki) -20 
BE HIG cccncosecessce 25 speaerenez Badges .....-cecsesseccecsccccecccsesseeseeseseens 15 
olsen DY ctuibs diene Cebnakeaksenniindnanbendene uneawst 1.50 G RT I I og came cic eeeunele buat 1.25 
Ribbons—Bronze, ae, Red, Silver, Gold—for Medals.. 05 Life Saving Cross (Bronze) (Silver) .....-....++.ssseeeeee 1.60 
rae ae it) i iE TE iicccnesdveeseeeesedaseuis ics evscusssesienens .25 
Captain’s Hat Band—Silk Embd. on khaki................. 75 ‘Bronze G. pele, fer Capte. GGly, QRtt.......cccccccee 50 
Captain’s Insignia without band.............ssseeeeeeeeeeee 50 Captain’s © OR Sa siidee da RR Are ERIS Gd te AER RR NS -50 
Braid—Black, for officers’ sleeves ............eeceeeeceees 2 OS ES ae ee renee ere -50 
Bronze Medal of merit i cee ati ota a suadigtn wna canine Ti ESTEE SRE Ie et eae ennren 75 


These Badges Sold Only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 






























































LITERATURE 
Troop Register Loose Leaf, provides complete records poatere—-Tilustrating Te ee 5.00 
SE OED nn ctpccccocvonvienesccesesetsteedeceseseegeciae BOO Bled Book of RuleS.......cccccccccccccccsccccccccsevesesccss .25 
TN OE nn cnc cechesencéesesestsctacesesse .03 
Individual Record Sheets, each............cccecceceeeceees Be NORE CIEE avccc vise cciscccccccescegsseccoscceseccsess 0S 
Attendance Record Sheets, ecach............ccceeeeeeceecees 03 Semaphore Cards ............cccccccesccccccccscceccccocscecs 05 
Attendance Record 2nd Sheets, each............-seeeeeeeeee .03 Semaphore and Morse Code Pocket Signal charts, each.. 15 
sh Record _—— SE arabrisecneatbasetcsbesansccecsosen .03 Lots of 10 or more, - -10 
er aden caameek been tigerannesatxednes 25 Girl Scout Play (by Mrs. F 
Patrol Register, =e RAMSAR aehkvebasaesenanaees 15 Late OF BOM OF MIOTE .ncccccccsccccccccccccccovecccescoe ° 
eee cared dbeceeehebbencocuedwenanenianennete 50 Health Record Books .............- 
New Girl ned ES EEL OTOL IO ene 75 “_ § eee 
Postage on Single Copy Handbook, 10c East of Training Course for Captains .. 
Mississippi River; 20c, West. Giri Scout Postal Cards....ccccsscesccccccccccscvccesecess 
FLAGS 
Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in., blue and white Peerless bunting Semaphore Flags, per ‘ 
(unlettered) Scout emblem in gold sewed on a green Morse Code Flags, each............ 6 
back ground wool and cotton .........cseeeececeeeeeeeee 2.50 American Flags—wool 3 ft. y 5 . 60 
Lettering per Letter. .............+++ 10 American Flags—2 ft. by 70 
Troop Flag (3x5) all wool.......... 7.28 American Flags—silk 3 %e. ey "3 ft. oe 00 
Troop Flag (3 x 5) wool and cotton ... 5.00 Fre on Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft...-...+.sssseeeee 45.00 
LAttering, GBC ccccccccccccccsccccsscevcccees oe 15 Troop Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft........s.ssseeesseeees 45.00 
Troop Pennant—made with any troop number............. 1.50 
SONGS 
ari bc cignetehiensseiqoendetsedecasessceseeess BB Be ie TRIE” ccc ccccccccccccccccevccccscccccccccccesseece .05 
“America, the Beautiful” 05 Songs of Epsetiment obencocecocseroresocerececsresncovceccce -10 
“Oh, Beautiful Country” 05 Six Songs for You .........ceccecccccscccccccsncccccsescecess 04 
Giel Scout Songs......0c..scccccccccccscccvccsesescccccsssees .04 ©Six Songs for You—Lots of 10 or more, each...........006 .03 
Lots of 10 or more, each 03 Song, To America, COpy.......+.ssseeccccescceceeceeeeeeseees .25 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Khaki—Heavy for Officers—28 in. width..............+.+4- 1.00 Handkerchiefs, embroidered with G. S. emblem in colors 
Khaki, per yard, 36 inches wide (A. 10-O. D.) .......+++.. 65 ane Sica a NAANS Aad coke noses bahia Rie inaeGhenepatees 40 
Pattern a kirt, GF MUGOMNEE, Bl DOSS. ccccveccscccccs 15 ea aCe ae ROEM ap ere ene pe rren ee vane iy PORN EON .25 
BOOGHINES, COELOM .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee Per pair 1.00 Knitting "Bags, Khaki, with stencilled G. S. emblem..... -50 
Stockings, cotton EE EE RE Per pair 1.00 SNE, gh thacevapnacscenanacenssedeses seuebbeeedeidasancacuene -20 
SE TUE xc. cenit cpnedteneeierdindd sapeessnsiaseenecde 2.50 ope, Manila, 4 ft. x %4 in. for knot practice........... -15 
Knives No. “Black, 4 blades with belt hook.............. 2.00 ts of 5 + NR AER cians can cuene ie bgesaekenasn ont -10 
Knives No. 2—Black, 2 blades with belt hook............ 1.25 Mess Kits No. 1 f este, EO eae 3.50 
I iin Lh natn nGheckbutebokwicsedesddedehehesesessace ees VS Or 1.75 
Rings, G. S. Seal, Silver.........0-sscsececsscecessesceeees 150 First Aid Kit No” Ry eri nich 2.80 
Rings, G. S. Seal, NN nae cneydeansneaion 4.00 First Aid Kit No. 2, Army style. 65 
Wrist Watches—7 Jewel, Nickel.......c.cccccccceeececcceees 5.00 First Aid Pouch décbiieeaiiepivnatchasicenhannebammbeans -50 
Wrist Watches—7 Jewel, Sterling Silver.. 7.00 gtationary in Handy Lap Box, with G. S. Emblem -50 
Wrist wwapegee 5 Jewel, Nicke —Square DE TRE BUD veccccccccccceccesveccccccceccescsocsopsesessoosees 1.50 
Waterproof Poncho .......c.eessecessrcccccceccees 6.00 Rope Geout amd 15 ft. long, _ ring for belt...... -50 
Wrist i Jewel, Sterling Silver—Squar 12.00 Wool A REE edcuwcki sensu celecawsdsasslantansauaee 7.50 
Polo Blan’ OE sdcosnecccuctccebensnstebsadeneteensentessutenss 9.00 





Cash must accompany all orders. 


No charge or C. O. D. orders will be accepted. 


Enclose postage with your order 


Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BEEFSTEAK PIE OF BRAMALL HALL 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 








iw England the appeal of foods to 
the eye is not as great as in 
France. Garnishes are not made as at- 
tractive, the inexpensive paper frill 
of commerce being somewhat too ob- 
vious. Sauces, which in France are 
decorative as well as delicious, have 
not been held sacred by English 
cooks until late years, a pink con- 
coction based on anchovies appearing 
with fish so frequently that one would 
think they had been created tegether 
and could never be parted. It was 
only that England refused to experi- 
ment with new sauces, but in the old 
days she could never grapple with 
plain, honest cream sauce, the foun- 
dation, in ‘a way, of all the others; 
for if you cannot manage this without 
suggesting boiled milk on the one 
hand and wall-paper paste on the 
other, with flour gruel as an unhap- 
py medium, it is folly to attempt its 
hundred and one variants, such as 
mousseline, hollandaise, meuniere, 
bechamel, Bearnaise, or what not. 


Once you have mastered the art of 
“thickening” so that corn-starch or 
flour can never be detected, so that 
“curdled,” or “too thin,” or “too 
thick” will be phrases never breathed 
at your table, then you will have all 
cream soups at your command—gend 
the power of dealing with “‘left- 
overs” ad ‘libitum will be yours as 
well. The despised left-overs are not 
in very good standing in England, 
any more than with us, thougl they 
are precious beyond words to the 
French cook. 


The reason is not far to seek, and 
it applies to most middle-class house- 
holds, when the luncheon or dinner of 
one day makes its appearance at one 
time or another on the next, un- 
changed save as to quantity. If it 
were lamb stew with dumplings, 
lamb stew it remains, only the dump- 
lings have grown a litle ragged. Cold 
beefsteak sometimes does suggest 
hash to an audacious American spirit, 
but seldom is it transformed into a 
mysterious and appetizing dish which 
conveys nothing of its past. 


The question of making foods look 
attractive, especially left-over foods, 
is one of using whatever creative fac- 
ulty we possess: using it precisely as 














Kate Douglas Wiggin is one of the Girl 


Scouts’ best friends. All readers of “The 
American Girl” remember her “Half a 
Dozen Housekeepers,” a generous gift to 
us last year, and “Scouting for Girls” lists 
many old favorites from her pen in its 
suggested fic¢ion list. She is equally 
famous as housekeeper and story teller, 
and this mouth watering description of 
English food is her gift to our House- 
keeping Number. 
we would were we applying to to can- 
vas, or plastic clay, or pen and paper. 
It seems to me that a French house- 
wife must open the door of her re- 
frigerator in the morning and gaze 
upon its contents with sparkling eye 
and soaring imagination. A saucer 
of cold boiled potatoes sends her a 
wireless message. The skeleton of a 
chicken with two drumsticks by its 
Side whispers cheerfully: “I can do 
something for you still. The family 
overlooked a bit of stuffing and a gib- 
let and a liver last night. Just search 
my right-hand lower corner.” A 
bowl of odds and ends of vegetables 
carries a suggestion for the soup-ket- 
tle. All these hints might be more 
or less obvious to anyone, but the 
Frenchwoman will snatch a bone left 
from yesterday’s dinner, shave it, 
and, going to her cupboard of herbs 
and flavorings, her little store of bot- 
tles and boxes, will make a perfect 
sauce for it is equal to that of the cel- 
ebrated Madame Ciboet in one of 
Balzac’s novels, in which a mother 
could eat her own infant and not 
recognize it! 


This is genius, you say, but might 


we not cultivate a humble talent, per- 
haps, by giving it a tithe of the de- 
votion we consecrate to other arts? 

I suppose, of course, that climate 
conditions all national cookery, and 
that each country eats what is best 
suited to its climate. At any rate, I 
cannot eat an English breakfast in 
America, but in England it fitly be- 
gins the day. Much choice is given 
you, not only between tea and coffee 
—and you usually choose tea, not be- 
cause you like it more, but because 
you like the coffee less—but of a trio 
of good things to eat. There will be, 
perhaps, buttered eggs and bacon, a 
fried lemon sole, and a dish of broiled 
mushrooms and kidneys. Here again, 
we Americans retire modestly to the 
background. I know that kidneys 
are cooked better in Great Britain 
than in America, but the tragedy is 
blacker than that, for the kidneys 
themselves are better, and pray how 
can that be accounted for? Is it, 
perhaps, that the lamb and mutton 
are better, to begin with? Can a 
lamb or a sheep influence for good 
or ill its own kidney? Do you ever 
find a roast or boiled leg of mutton 
served at an American table without 
an apology that you have chanced 
upon a plain family dinner? And does 
the American mutton ever blush? No, 
but perhaps it has never been abroad 
and seen the little black-faced Welsh 
sheep, and what it can do in the way 
of a leg! No plain family dinner 
there, but a dish fit for princes of 
the realm. 

Luncheon at Bramall is an occa- 
sion for a Wonderful English beef- 
steak pie or pudding, or a veal and 
ham pie; things possible only to the 
great artist. Beside the dish of honor 
there will be, of course, a joint of 
cold beef, a fowl, or a York ham, with 
fresh vegetables from the kitchen- 
garden; and if you have any space 
left after filling yourself with beef- 
steak pie—not because you are 
greedy, but because you know you 
will never meet it again this side of 
Heaven—then you will face an array 
of hot and cold sweets, each one per- 
fect poem in itself. There will be 
one quivering “cold shape”—mousse, 

(Continued on page 4) 
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WHAT DO GIRL SCOUTS 
DO BEST? 


Perhaps you are one of the people 
who picture the typical Girl Scout 
engaged in Signalling with little 
square flags from the top of a tele- 
graph pole. Perhaps you imagine 
that she has earned the right to her 
khaki uniform by marching in pa- 
rades behind a fife-and-drum corps. 
Or it may be that you have a vague 
idea of a young female Buffalo Bill 
tracking the bison over the prairie 
and sleeping rolled up in blanket be- 
side a frying-pan of beans and 
bacon? 

Now, I know the Girl Scout very 
well, and far be it from me to assert 
that she cannot do any and all of 
these things: Girl Scouts can do 
everything. That is to say, they all 
do something, and there are so many 
of them that these somethings, added 
together, make everything! 

But I am going to call your atten- 
tion to a very significant list of 
Merit Badges awarded recently in 
Philadelphia, one of our largest and 
most representative Scouting centres. 

Of 483 badges awarded, 84, the 
largest number, were for Invalid 
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Cooking; 83, the next largest, were 
for Laundress; 36 were for First 
Aid; 31 were for Public Health; 24 
were for Music; 22 for Housekeeper; 
22 for Needlewoman; 21 for Cook, 
and 20 for Child Nurse! 

Artist came next, with 15, Natural- 
ist had only 11, Signalling but 4, 
Swimming, I am sorry to say only 3 

And yet how many photographs of 
Girl Scouts ironing do we see? How 
many with signal flags? 

It must be remembered in this 
connection that a certain amount of 
signalling happens to be a require- 
ment for the Second Class test; the 
Laundress badge represents what the 
girls wish to offer, either because 
they already know how to do it or 
because they prefer to learn it. In 
either case, what does this prove 
about Girl Scouts? 

Are we not justified in what we 
are constantly telling audiences all 
over the country: that the Girl Scout 
movement helps girls to develop in 
just the way the country wants girls 
to be -developed? 

We want them to swim and hike 
and learn to take care of themselves 
in the woods—yes. But we are proud 
to feel that the cover of Tue Ameri- 
can Girt this month represents what 
we are doing for America! 

JosePpHINE Daskam Bacon. 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST. 


As only ten people entered the 
Photographic Contest announced in 
the May issue of THE RALLY — 
we are unable to award but one 
prize. 

The First Prize goes to Captain 
Irene Shlivek of Troop 115 New 
York City. 

The second best picture was sub- 
mitted by Gertrude Ulrich, Gaines- 
ville Texas; The third by Elizabeth 
Robinson, Troop 1, South Kings- 
town, R.I. 


THE BEEFSTEAK PIE 

OF BRAMALL HALL 

(Continued from page 3) 
cream, jelly, or blane mange, all 
termed “Staggering Bobs” by Eng- 
lish youth—and besides this, there 
will be Bakewell or marmalade pud- 
ding, or cheese cakes, or hot goose- 
berry tart with flagons of cream. I 
feel despair creeping over me as I 
write these words, for now that a new 
and thread-paper silhouette is in 
vogue, I may never again “let myself 
go” at a Bramall Hall luncheon. 

I sometimes steal a half-hour at 
tea-time, or just before luncheon to 
collogue with the Scotch artist who 
presides over the Bramall kitchens, 
just to watch her combine the articles 
that her docile assistant has gathered 


on the table to await her master hand. 
In the range burns a bright fire, the 
copper cooking utensils gleam on the 
wall, the table and the floor are white 
as snow, and there are yellow bowls 
and old British luster saucers, with 
here and there on the great table dabs 
of green butter colored with spinach, 
hillocks of whipped cream, slices of 
red tomato and hard-boiled egg, snip- 
pets of scarlet pepper and minced 
olives, and little heaps of silvery an- 
chovies, all waiting to be made into 
savories. 

“Bring the croutons!’ says the ge- 
nius of the place, and the kitchen- 
maid flies to her own lair where’ 
smoke and smell of frying and broil- 
ing may enter. When she returns, 
the sculptor, painter, high priestess, 
with the more unassuming title of 
cook-housekeeper, stretches forth her 
untrembling hand and designs some 
little blooming fairy-like things that 
are to follow the sweet at dinner and 
produce thirst for the old port. Some- 
times she permits me to try to make 
one “bloom,” and the result is like a 
lump of quartz sitting among jewels. 

“Maybe the cat would eat it?” I 
suggest despondently. Then she an- 
swers, “Oh, it’s not so bad as that; 
though I'll not deny you’ve a lighter 
hand with the beefsteak pie!” 

Here follow the directions for mak- 
ing that same delicious concoction, 
and may you murmur my name with 
gratitude when you eat it. 

Bramacv Hatt Beersteak Pie 

Rub a dish with onion, butter it 
well, and sprinkle it with chopped 
parsley. Cut steak into thin pieces 
three or four inches long, and season 
with pepper and salt. Cut thin pieces 
of cold boiled bacon into pieces of 
the same size as the pieces of steak 
and roll the bacon inside the steak. 
Pack the dish with these little roils, 
filling in with pieces of veal kidney 
as big as your thumb. Pour over this 
a cup or so of thick rich soup-stock 
or gravy, well seasoned with herbs. 
Add half a teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce or mushroom catsup, then 
one or two hard-boiled eggs in slices, 
and sprinkle chopped parsley over 
the top. A good crust, rather thick, 
with a hole in the middle, is put on 
the top, and an ornamental piece of 
pastry is laid over the pie before it 
is done. Try making a rose, or a 
star, or a daisy, or a leaf. My orna- 
ments always look like battered door- 
knobs, for I am a better cook than 
sculptor. 

In the success of this pie, much 
depends upon the bacon, the steak, 
the gravy, the kidney, the pastry, and 
the oven, but most of all depends 
upon the cook. 


The Beefsteak Pie of Bramall Hall is re- 
printed here by permission of the author and 
Good Housekeeping magazine. 
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COLUMN—RIGHT! 
Our Captain’s Page 











“ A Word to the Wise is Sufficient.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Poverty Party was held by the 
Girl Scouts of Reading at which they 
raised $15.00. This money was used 
to buy materials to make garments 
for the babies in the Boston Floating 
Hospital. The girls have been tak- 
ing sewing lessons and were there- 
fore able to make dresses, kimonas 
and socks for these children. Some 
of the other girls helped also by 
turning in seven bed puffs and three 
afghans, made and tacked by them- 
selves. 

A contest was held in Springfield 
by a lady, who was very much in- 
terested in Scouting, to help the Girl 
Scouts form habits of thrift, indus- 
try and orderliness, and to give them 
a knowledge of housekeeping. The 
routine given below was followed reg- 
ularly: 1. Personal care—wash 
hands and face before each meal, 
clean nails, brush teeth twice a day, 
take at least one warm bath a week, 
and comb the hair unassisted once a 
day. 2. Care of the room—make 
the bed and put room in order at 
least once a day. 8. Dishes—either 
wash or wipe the dishes of one meal 
at least once a day. 4. Sewing— 
darn one pair of stockings a week. 
The balance of the work was meas- 
ured by points and the scouts could 
do as much or little as they pleased 
of various household tasks such as 
sweeping, dusting, cooking, care of 
refrigerator, etc. The reward for 
the two Scouts standing the highest 
was a week at camp. 

Girl Scouts in Springfield are also 
given an opportunity to learn the art 
of canning from the head of the 
Home Economics work. A demon- 
stration and exhibition is held in the 
fall at which each Scout shows two 
jars of fruit, two of vegetables and 
two of greens. In. addition, each 
Scout writes a story of her work. 


WISCONSIN 


The Girl Scouts of Sheboygan 
Falls gave a May Breakfast at which 
they served 400 people. The receipts 
from the breakfast and the selling of 
May baskets amounted to $267.87 


and expenses were about $80.00, 
which left $190.00 on hand. The 
girls deposited $150.00 of this in the 
bank as it is planned to purchase a 
cottage for the Girl Scouts with it 
some time in the future. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Girl Scouts of Washington 
have opened their Tea House again 
this year. They serve tea, cooling 
drinks, ices, etc., from five to nine 
o'clock every Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons during the band con- 
cert season. No dishwashing is nec- 
essary. All plates and spoons are 
burned in an incinerator. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Coffee was made and served to the 
firemen during a fire at Penn Argyle. 
A nearby home was thrown open and 
the girls served coffee until the fire- 
men had overcome the blaze, winning 
the gratitude of the men who fought 
the fire under the added discomforts 
of a cold winter night. 


OHIO 


Girl Scouts in Toledo have a 
mother and daughter luncheon every 
year and it’s a wonderful success. 


COLORADO 


Through the generosity of the 
School Board the Girl Scouts have 
been given the use of the High School 
Domestic Science Cottage for their 
headquarters during the summer 
months. This cottage is a model 
home and is splendidly equipped in 
every way. In the kitchen are ac- 
commodations for twenty girls and 
there are sewing machines and a 
laundry as well as the bedrooms, din- 
ing-room and cozy living-room with 
a fireplace. 

There is a splendid Employment 
Bureau in Colorado Springs which 
is now entering its second year. Last 
summer they placed seventeen girls 
in position as child nurses, thirty for 
housework, five for gardening, one 
for office work and four for car wash- 
ing. Seven of these positions were 
held by the month, 


NEW YORK 


Girl Scouts served lunches and 
took care of children at the play- 
grounds in New York City during the 
summer at the request of the Federa- 
tion for Child Study. They also went 
on excursions to look after the chil- 
dren. 

At the Colored Orphan Asylum, 
Riverdale, Bronx, the Girl Scouts 
have been entrusted with the training 
and care of the younger children. 
Good manners, the importance of 
clean, neatly mended clothes, and the 
rudiments of scout training are be- 
ing inculeated in the younger gener- 
ation by the Girl Scouts who have 
been trained especially in Child Care 
and Housekeeping. 

An interesting activity of the 
scouts in Dobbs Ferry has been the 
serving of hot lunches at school for 
the children who are unable to go 
home at noon. The food is sold at 
a trifle above actual cost. The girls 
do their own planning, buying and 
bookkeeping, with help from their 
captain and one or two of the high 
school teachers. On the menu served 
is hot milk, cocoa, creamed dishes, 
baked potatoes, soup and an occa- 
sional treat of welsh rarebit or “hot 
dogs.” 

A Girl Scout troop in Albany dis- 
covered a novel way of having all 
their girls in uniform. They held a 
sale of home-made bread, pie, cake, 
candy and fancy articles which they 
made themselves. They cleared fifty 
dollars, which they lent to the girls 
who were unable to pay for their uni- 
forms all at once. Each week the 
girls paid a certain sum into the 
treasury until the entire account was 
clear. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Girl Scouts cooked and served 
a banquet for the Rotary Club. At 
odd times these scouts help in the 
King’s Daughters’ Day Nursery. 





Credit must be given to 
Troop 35 of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the Housekeeping pictures 
shown in this issue. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPING SCOUT 
No doubt you've heard of the out-door 
Scout 
Who, with ax and shovel and pick 
Makes shacks and bunks and lean-tos 
Without nails—yet they stick! 


The signaller, too, you've heard of, 
Who, with whistle and lights and 
flag 
Sends messages of warning 
By the semaphore and wigwag. 


Tis true that a Scout is able 
To swim and camp and hike, 
But aside from this out-door training, 
To housekeep, she must like. 


With brushes and cloths and dust- 
mops, 
And soap and water, too, 
In her cap and apron tidy, 
She frightens dirt with a “boo.” 
Evetyn FREEDMAN, 
Troop 17, Manhattan. 


AN ADVENTURE IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING 
Dear VIVIAN: 


I suppose that you think of us as 
ridit.g about in the car, stopping oc- 
casionally at queer country places, 
and experiencing all the joys and 
sorrows of hoboes-de-luxe. But you 
did not reckon with the perversity of 
cars, nor the venturesome spirit of 
our dog. For, will you believe it, we 
have taken up housekeeping. 

We had reached Cedar Lake with- 
out having a mishap, when, bang, two 
tires burst. While there were being 
repaired, Laddie jumped out and 
rushed up a hill which bordered on 
the road. I followed and found him 
barking vigorously at the door of the 
quaintiest log cabin I had ever seen. 
I called the rest of the folks, who 
were as charmed with the place as I. 
As it was for rent, we stored the car 
in a neighbor’s garage, and moved 
into our new-found home. 

But such a home within! Spiders, 
dust, and even a hornets’ nest. For- 
tunately there was a stove, which, 
with « little encouragement, warmed 
us plenty of water. Warm water, 
soap, and a scrubbing brush did won- 
ders with the cabin, but still there 
were the hornets in the chimney. 








With great trepidation we built a 
small fire in the grate. It burned 


feebly. Green leaves made it smoke. 
Then we poked down the stupified 
hornets and their home with a broom- 
handle, and they met with death in 
the fire beneath. 

The itinerant grocer would not ar- 
We foraged the 


rive until Monday. 





There are lots of birds in Texas, and the 
Girl Scouts of Troop 2, Gainesville, 
believe in making them comfortable. 


country, and came home with two 
dozen eggs, a small pat of butter, and 
a quart of milk. Our three ensuing 
meals consisted of eggs, scrambled, 
boiled, fried, coddled, ‘‘omeletted,” 
and raw, taken between sips of milk. 


Love, 
Puyt, Illinois. 





WANTED! 


Contribution for The Scout 
Scrap Book for October. 


Letters—not over 800 words 
long; “October Days.” 

Photographs (must be sharp) 
or Drawing; ‘‘October Days.” 


Verses—not over 24 lines 
long. Must contain the title 
“October Days.” 


All contributions must be re- 
ceived by September 10. The 
best material will appear in 
the October Number. Ad- 
dress: The AMERIcAN GIRL, 
Nat'l Hdgqts., Girl Scouts, 
189 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Contributions must be original. 

Read above rules carefully. 

Unavailable material cannot 
be returned unless stamps 
are enclosed. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Federated Mothers’ 
gave an all day picnic at Burnet 


The Clubs 
Woods. A program of races and 
stunts was arranged for end one -balf 
hour of the entertainment was 
furnished by Girl Scouts. 


ONE DAY OF HOUSEKEEPING 


Scout “Gen” skipped gaily home 
from her Scout meeting. Her Cap- 
tain had just told the Troop how val- 
uable it was to be able te do cooking 
and housekeeping well. To Gen, who 
before she had joined the Scouts, had 
never done a thing at home, it brought 
a new train of thought, but now a 


| peculiar eager smile crowned her 


face. 

“Mother, mother! listen!” she 
cried gaily as she burst like a hurri- 
cane into her home. “I want you to 
grant me a big favor. Will you let 
me manage the whole house Saturday, 
cleaning and cooking? Oh please, 
mother—” as a doubtful expression 
appeared on her mother’s face, “I 
want to do it so much, may I?” 

“Yes, dear, if you wish,” mother 
answered, and Gen jumped for joy. 

At last Saturday came and Gen 
was up bright and early. 

At seven o’clock father and brother 
Frank came down for breakfast. 
Imagine their surprise to see, not 
mother, but Gen, pouring the coffee, 
her face wreathed in smiles. 

The breakfast was good, though 
two burnt fingers hurt terribly, and 
two eggs were spoilt. 

The beds were soon made and the 
rooms swept, all with a merry tune, 
then Gen began to get a little bit 
bucked up to make a ’licious lunch. 

The lunch was fine and the dishes 
washed, but oh, how fatigued Gen 
was and supper to make yet! Oh, 
dear! but Gen was a Scout. 

At six o'clock a tired but triumph- 
ant Gen sat at the supper table. 

She loved housekeeping and prom- 
ised herself to help her mother ever 
more and Gen’s a Scout and she’s 
done it ever since. 

How Gen’s mother blessed the Girl 
Scouts as a thousand and one mothers 
have done before her. 

Beatrice Price, 
Troop 88, Bronz. 
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GOLDEN EAGLETS AWARDED 


On May 15, at the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory, the Girl Scouts of 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Manhattan, Rich- 
mond and Queens assisted at the 
ceremony of presentation of the first 
Golden Eaglets given in this District. 
It was quite a proud minute and we 
hope that it is only the beginning of 
many such occasions for the five bor- 
oughs that make up District No. 2. 

The happy recipients of the Gold- 
en Eaglet are Miss Katrinka Smith 
of the Bronx, a woman who has 
worked long and faithfully among 
the Scouts; Isabelle Jones, now the 
official Bugler in the Central Valley 
Camp; Alma Swahlin, Grace Baer 
and Virginia Campbell, all good hard 
working girls whose records make us 
glad that we can say that, although 
we are behind in the quantity of our 
Golden Eaglet awards, we are among 
the first in the quality of the type of 
girl who has won them. 

The Eaglets were presented by the 
National President, Mrs. Arthur O. 
Choate, whose stirring speech was 
good to hear. 


A MESSAGE FROM BELLPORT, 
L. I. 


The Girl Scouts in my Troop had 
rather an unusual honor bestowed 
upon them on July 5. They were 
asked to unveil a cannon, a relic of 
the war, at Brook Haven. 

My Troop knows very little about 
unveiling ceremonies and no one 
could give us information on the sub- 
ject, so we just trusted to our own 
good sense and no difficulties arose. 

Owing to a rather short notice, 
we had six absentees from the ranks, 
but enough came to do our work well. 
Nine Scouts were stationed around 
the cannon, each holding a corner or 
part of the sheet which covered it, 
and at a firm word, untied her knot 
and stepped to the back of the can- 
non, lifting the sheet high, so that it 
would not catch. 

In the meantime, I had been asked 
if my Scouts could also raise the flag, 
as the Boy Scouts could not be pres- 
ent. 

The program consisted of an ad- 
dress of welcome by the Chairman, 
a prayer, the unveiling of the can- 
non, the raising of the flag and the 


allegiance to it; followed by the sing- 
ing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
A squad of soldiers from Camp Up- 
ton gave an exhibition drill, and the 
interest of the Scouts was so appar- 
ent that the lieutenant offered to 
come over to the next Troop meeting 
and give them real drilling instruc- 
tions. B. O. Epey, 
Captain, Red Rose Troop. 


REPORT OF TROOP 8 


To begin with, there was the drive 
for America’s gift to France. We 
worked faithfully for that and had 








worked hard at drilling as we had 
decided that we were going to win 
the banner which was given at a 
Rally of the 12th District of Man- 
hattan. We did this too, and I can 
tell you that it was a happy Troop 8 
that carried away the beautiful 
American flag after the Rally was 
over. At the carnival which was 
held in the Seventh Regiment Arm- 
ory, three of the Golden Eaglets were 
from our Troop. 

To end our season, we had a fare- 
well supper and a reception for our 
parents. “Arias” Baker, 
Reporter. 
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SCOUTING ACTIVITIES IN 
MINNESOTA 


Edited by Marjorie Edgar, Director, 89 South 10th Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








CAMPING AT ORCHARD LAKE 


Orchard Lake is nineteen miles 
south of Minneapolis on the “Dan 
Patch” line. The camp is across the 
lake from the station, in a grove of 
oak and birch. There are accommo- 
dations for sixteen, including the 
grown-ups, Miss Audrey Walton, 
Camp Manager, and Miss Arline 
Wright, her Assistant. The dining- 
shack is used mostly as a library or 
get-together spot, for it’s very pleas- 
ant to eat outdoors. Beside the tent 
and the “close-to-nature” houses for 
sleeping, there is a shack used as 
storeroom and office. 

Each day two girls are K. P.’s 
(Kitchen Police) and their duty is to 
set tables, pump water, wash dishes 
and sweep the kitchen. Two other 
gitls are called outdoor girls, and 
they rake, keep the “washstand” 
clean and gather wood. Four and a 
half dollars cover total expense of a 
week’s outing. 

Captain Arline Wright and her 
girls of Troop 58 were the first 
campers at Orchard Lake, from June 
20-27. Captain Margaret Cross with 
Scouts from her own Troop 19, and 
Troop 57, followed on the 28th, but 
they were obliged to return that same 
night on account of a severe rain 
and wind storm which swung the 
portables off their floors and whirled 
one roof into a tree-top. The young- 
sters wanted to stay in spite of the 
mishaps but the weather was too 
threatening. They took a fresh start 
two days later. 

The third group was composed of 
Seouts from Troops 16, 20, 88 and 
40 and a Lone Scout from Mora, 
Minnesota. They lived up to the 
fourth law especially well and they 
surely had heaps of fun. 

On their walks to the swimming 
beach and a neighboring berry farm, 
they collected between thirty and 
forty flowering plants which they had 
never noticed or named before. They 
saw Maryland yellow-throats, red- 
winged blackbirds. meadow larks, 
blue herons, bluebirds, nut hatches, 
chickadees, crows and goldfiinches al- 
most daily, but did not find any nests 
of this year’s building. The squirrels, 
chipmunks and gophers were quite 
unafraid and feasted on the crumbs 
—the few that were left, three times 
a day. 


The evenings were most enjoyable. 
As soon as supper was over the pro- 
gram was quickly carried out, for the 
mosquitoes were not to be endured, 
and artificial light was tabooed. One 
night there was a marshmallow roast, 
another night a program of stunts. 
Two nights were devoted to a clever 
program; one te individual rehear- 
sals, the other to the “real thing.” 
On the last night the Good Turn Box 
was opened and many otherwise un- 
known kindnesses were brought to 
light. The Camp Manager and her 
Assistant learned then that their 
friendliness and help were remem- 
bered and much appreciated. 

An original playlet was enacted 
by the girls of Troop 16 and 20. It 
was entitled, “The Scout Wins,” and 
pictured a mother unwilling for her 
daughter to be a Girl Scout, for 
Scouts were “so common.” But when 
the daughter was found unconscious 
in the woods and was helped to her 
home by Scouts who bandaged her 
wounds in the absence of a doctor 
the mother begged forgiveness for 
her stand regarding such girls, and 
gladly consented to her daughter’s 
joining their ranks. 


Parts of the poem composed for 
that same program follow: 


The hour had arrived the Dan Patch 
came, 


And we were off for our week of fun. 

We girls were dressed in scouting 
clothes, 

With grips and kodaks, what else no 
one knows. 

Some girls and the luggage crossed 
the lake in a boat, 

But the others were obliged to walk 
or float. 

After a long and rainy tramp 

We arrived at last at the longed-for 
camp. 








A group of merry hikers—just outside “The 
Cabin” 


Dinner on the table was steaming 
hot, 

We were so hungry we scraped the 
pot. 

The tents were explored with the 
greatest delight, 

And soon we were all cuddled down 
for the night. 

Rut the mosquitoes were out and act- 
ing bad, 

And oh! what a sleepless night we 
had! 

When next ‘twas time to go to our 
beds, 

We were one bunch of sleepy heads. 

All that night we slept like logs— 

Weren't even disturbed by the croak- 
ing frogs. 


Misses Walton and Wright are excel- 
lent cooks; 

Some things they make you can’t find 
in books. 

Geraldine doesn’t like all the things 
they cook; 

But the other day forteen pancakes 
she took. 


Oh, how soon our week will go; 

Twill fly away before we know. 

Next year when summer comes once 
more, 


To camp we'll all return as of yore. 


Three girls learned the semaphore 
alphabet at camp and used it with 
considerable skill and speed. No one 
had brought flags, so the girls made 
a pair, using old canvas and branches. 
They left them for those coming 
later along with a booklet bound in 
birch bark for a record of the 
names and doings of Orchard Lake 
campers. 


WILD FLOWER EXHIBIT 

Girl Scouts are in charge of the 
Wild Flower Exhibit at the Central 
Library for the month of July. They 
report at eight-thirty to care for the 
plants and flowers, and add and label 
new specimens sent by Miss Butler, 
curator of the Glenwood Wild Flower 
Garden. Miss Butler is pleased with 
their promptness and thoroughness, 
and will be glad to help them in the 
identification of plants. 


HIKES 


Week-end hikes to Miss Edgar’s 
cabin are as popular as ever. The 
group pictured, Troop 43, made their 
first visit there July 8. 


Miss Edgar’s cabin is one of the 
most popular places in Minneapolis 
this summer. All the Scouts are 
continually sending thanks to her. 
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CAMP 


One hundred Girl Scouts of Phila- 
delphia are now encamped on the 
Neshaminy Creek, twenty-five miles 
from the city. 

This year the pride and joy of all 
campers is the large, finely equipped 
Recreation Hall, with kitchen and 
storeroomis in the rear. The “Rec” 
also serves as a Mess Hall during 
meal hours. 

Can you picture the delights of 
such a room? At one end a large 
stone fireplace, a piano, a victrola, 
lounges and easy chairs scattered 
about, writing tables, non-shadow 
lamps hanging from the rafters, 
flower and bird charts making the 
walls bright and attractive, maga- 
zines and books aplenty! The even- 
ings are cool enough for a blaze on 
the hearth, so of course “Marshmal- 
low Toasts” follow. 

Several acres of cleared level 
ground makes a fine campus and 
skirting this campus on two sides, 
forming right angles to the “Rec” are 
the tents. There are forty of them, 
with Commandant’s and a Red Cross 
tent. From the centre of the campus 
from sunrise to sunset fly the Stars 
and Stripes, and the camp bag has 
its place directly below. 

The camp is called “The Aj- 
meeks,” an Indian name meaning 
“Beavers,” and the Scouts ars as busy 
as beavers, from morning till night, 
having a royal good time. 

The Neshaminy and Mill Creeks 
afford swimming and boating. As the 
entire country abounds in flowers, 
plants and various kinds of trees and 
birds, the nature hikes are most ia- 
teresting. This interest is enhanced 
by the fact that Miss Elizabeth 
Morley, one of our Field Directors, a 
naturalist, has charge of the hiking 
expeditions. 

Of course the camp is a well-reg- 
ulated Girl Scout camp with the nec- 
essary rules and regulations to make 
it so. At 6.80 a. m. the bugler for 
the day sounds “Reveille,” then 
comes the line-up for flag raising, the 
color bearers march out looking gay 
and very proud, wearing their bright 
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dashes. After the pledge of Alle- 
giance and the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” comes “setting-up 
exercises” and then the joyful sound 
summoning all to “Mess.” 

At 9 a. m., after personal and tent 
inspection, the day is launched! The 
canteen, which is a place of interest. 
is open twice daily. The Scouts 
swarm about like bees at “Store 
Hour.” 

Stunt Night, the best of all, is held 
once a week about a huge bonfire in 
the centre of the campus. Each Troop 
in camp puts on a stunt, songs are 
sung and stories told. 

To Miss Elizabeth N. Fox, a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Council, is 
due the thanks of the eight hundred 
or more Scouts camping at Ajmeek 
Camp and all interested in the suc- 
cess and happiness of Scouts in this 
locality. It was through her untir- 
ing efforts that the Recreation Hall 
has been erected and, in fact, camp 
“pitched.” Miss Fox acts as Com- 

















Miss Elizabeth N. ree Commandant at the 
Philadel: Girl Scout Camp 
luring July. 


mandant for the first month of camp 
and Miss Leona Maxim as Assistant, 
with Miss Elizabeth Morley as Na- 
ture Study Councillor. A Mess Of- 
ficer and Officer of the Day, with 
Scouts to assist them, are appointed 
daily. 

Miss Nancy B. Waddell, Director 
of Philadelphia Girl Scouts, will act 
as Commandant of the camp during 
August. 


ANNUAL SWIMMING MEET 


The Girl Scouts of the Main Line 
District held their Annual Swimming 
Meet under the supervision of Dis- 
trict Director, Captain Nancy Hal- 
lowell. The meet was held at the 
Walton Estate, St. Davids, Pa. Girl 
Scouts of the city were also asked to 
enter the meet. Ssout Dorothy 
Lightfoot of Troop 160, Philadel- 
phia, won the prize for the best all- 
around swimmer. 


BANNER CONTEST 

Due to the fact that Troops 108 
and 24 won the contest four times 
each, the banner was awarded to the 
Troop gaining the greatest number of 
points. Troop 108 won 2,055 points, 
Troop 24, 2,085, which made a very 
close and exciting contest. 


CUPS AWARDED 


Two cups were awarded at the 
Field Day Meet, held in June. The 
Ellen Mary Cassitt district cup was 
won by District 5 and the E. Gwen 
Martin Troop cup by Troop 56. The 
Stanley Advertising Company took 
moving pictures of the meet. 

More calls were made upon the 
services of the Girl Scouts of Phila- 
dephia, during the month of April 
than ever before in the history of 
the Organization. Posters were dis- 
tributed for the Bryn Mawr Endow- 
ment Fund and May Day, Seamens 
Church Institute and the Y. W. C. 
A. drive. Girl Scouts also assisted 
in the Cafeteria of the Indoor Horse 
Show. 


A SURPRISE AND FAREWELL 

Troop No. 97 held its regular 
meeting, April 9, with some diffi- 
culty. The girls seemed restless, 
with the exception of one. The cause 
for same will be seen below. 

Near the close of our meeting our 
Captain suggested a game of “Ques- 
tions and Answers’”—whereupon she 
left the room for a book. During 
her absence most of the girls seemed 
tc have gotten a chill, for upon her 
return they were so cold that Cap- 
tain Zeeb suggested going to the 
basement of the Church. So off we 
went, Senior Patrol Leader and Cap- 
tain in the rear. Upon reaching the 
room a great surprise awaited one of 
the girls (the one who had been so 
calm). A table was set for thirty 
Scouts, in the center of which was 
a camp fire (imitation). This will 
explain the restlessness—for all the 
girls were awaiting the supper, ex- 
cept our dearly loved Senior Patrol 
Leader, Margaret U. Cooper. Sur- 
prised! That is not the word for 
it. for she was speechless. The girls 
were simply hilarious during the 
meal. At the close of our meal, 
our Captain presented Margaret 
with a gold Friendship-pin, a loving 
gift from our Troop. 

Although we girls were very jolly, 
many of our hearts were sad at the 
thought of Margaret’s going away, 
for she is moving up the state. But 
we all feel fortunate in having had 
such a leader as “Girlie” (that is her 
Scout name) and we will sorely miss 
her. 

A Scout, 
Troop 97. 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN 


PART I. 

A VERY pretty fair-haired girl 

stood in one corner of the great 
waiting-room of a large New York 
railroad station late one afterncon 
and looked wonderingly about her. 
The bustle and rush of the place fas- 
cinated her; the hurrying porters, the 
loud-voiced heralds of departing 
trains, the streams of men, women 
and babies that flowed constantly by, 
the benches, always emptying them- 
selves, but always full—it was a new 
scene to her, and she would have 
stood watching it indefinitely had not 
a hand touched her arm. 

“I beg pardon, Miss, but was you 
expecting—” it was a man in livery. 
Before she had time to answer him 
a young girl seized her hand. 

“It’s Cousin Sarah, I know by the 
photograph!” she cried. “It’s all 
right, Michael. We thought you 
were lost, Cousin Sarah. I’m Ethel. 
How do you do?” 

“I’m well, thank you; how are 
you?” 

Not that she needed to ask. Ethel’s 
bronzed cheeks and firm muscular 
grasp would have done credit to a 
boy of her own sixteen years. As 
they threaded their way to the car- 
riage, Sarah studied her curiously— 
she was very different from her 
cousin’s idea of a city girl. Her long 
straight hair, though it was fresh and 
glossy, was guiltless of any attempt 
at curl or wave, and hung in a thick, 
evenly plaited tail below her waist. 
Between the tops of her low-heeled, 
broad-soled walking shoes—low ties, 
though it was well through October 
—and the stitching of her heavy dark 
walking-skirt her ankles were plainly 
to be seen, and the felt walking-hat 
had not even a quill or wing to boast 
of; she might have been a little girl 
of twelve, as far as her dress was 
concerned, thought the visitor. 

What Ethel’s impressions were, 
she did not imply by so much as a 
glance. That she had rapidly formed 
them, no one less self-absorbed than 
her cousin could doubt. She saw a 
head of lovely flaxen hair curled out 
of all resemblance to its natural wav- 
iness; soft pink cheeks, accentuated 
by a black dotted veil; a graceful 
girlish figure, laced into a stiff wasp- 
waisted effect that made easy mo- 
tions impossible; pretty little feet, 
pinched into high-heeled, thin-soled 
shoes, with old-style pointed toes. 
Her violet eyes almost made one for- 
get the big picture-hat, loaded with 
cheap feathers; her deep dimple dis- 
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tracted one from a consideration of 
her tightly fitted jacket, elaborately 
trimmed with imitation astrachan; 
her lovely coloring blinded one to 
the soiled white gloves. 

“But Mamma will arrange all 
that!” thought Ethel comfortably, 
thankful that none of her school 
friends had seen this strangely 





AST month you read what 

happened to Harriet in the 
Country. This story will tell 
you of Sadie’s arrival at the 
city and some of the great sur- 
| prises which awaited her— 











dressed, self-sufficient cousin that 
had come to take Harriet’s place. If 
she could have read the thoughts of 
the girl beside her, she would have 
hesistated between amusement and 
irritation. For it must be admitted 
that her cousin thought her dowdy, 
under-dressed and _ babyish-looking. 
At fourteen she had looked older 
than Ethel; at sixteen she had 
brought her skirts down definitely 
and heaped her hair high; now at 
seventeen, she considered herself a 
woman grown. 

As the coupé rolled through the 
darkening streets, her heart beat 
hard with excitement. Up to now 
she had hardly believed it all; it had 
seemed too good to be true. To live 
in a big city home, to command a 
coachman and a butler, to have one’s 
hair dressed by a maid, to eat late 
dinners with flowers and cut-glass 
and silver, surrounded by men and 
women in brilliant evening dress, to 
drive in the park, to— 

“You've not been in New York be- 
fore, have you?” asked Ethel. 

Her cousin’s face flushed. Not sure 
of herself, and therefore suspicious, 
she found an utterly unintentional 
patronage in the simple question. 

“Not—not often!” she answered 
stiffly, and a silence fell between 
them. 

“We've only been back a few 
days,” volunteered Ethel presently; 
“we stay later every year. But I 
had to be back for school. You're 
going with me, Mamma says.” 





A Fair Exchange is reprinted here by the 
courtesy of the author and Charles Scribner 
& Sons. It is one of a series of short stories 
published under the title of Sister’s Voca- 
tion which mav he obtained at bookstores or 
from the publisher. 


“I think perhaps so—if I like it,” 
returned her visitor, “though I am 
really through school.” 

Ethel bit her lip. This was a very 
disagreeable girl, without a doubt. 
“If she likes it,” indeed. She little 
knew her Aunt Harriet, evidently. 
“Not often!” Her mother has dis- 
tinctly written that she had never 
been in New York since she was a 
little girl of eight or nine, when she 
had made them a short visit. And yet 
Harriet had said that she would en- 
joy it so with them that they would 
like her! It seemed improbable to 
Ethel now. 


The carriage drew up to the curb, 
and Michael was off again for Papa. 
Ethel ran lightly up the stone steps 
and through the tiled vestibule. 

“Mamma is upstairs, John?” she 
asked the solemn middle-aged man at 
the door of the rich dark hall, with 


its polished wood and soft shaded 
lights. 


“Yes, Miss Ethel, in her dressing- 
room. She said you was to go di- 


tl P . 
— Miss Ethel, with the young 


The young lady’s eyes spar 
If old Ellen, who had ns oe 
calling her “Sadie” for seventeen 
years, could have heard the respect- 
ful tones of the man—and Ethel was 
only sixteen—how she would have 
opened her shrewed gray eyes! 


To meet a real woman of the world 
in her boudoir! To discuss her life 
her aims, her triumphs with her, to 
show her that one understood, that 
one had read, even if one “had not 
been in New York before!” 


Would they dine in evening d 

She understood that they did. mp 
her mother’s horror had insisted on 
constructing one from an old silk 
dress of grandmother’s, from which 
her slight pure shoulders rose with 
what was to the family a startling 
effect. Would she wear gloves— 


Ethel was knocking at a door. 
“Come in!” called a low rich voice, 
and Sarah saw for the first time in 
her life a black-dressed, white- 
aproned maid brushing her mistress’s 
shining hair. 

“This is Sarah—how do you do, 
my dear?” 

The lady was clad in a rich 
wadded robe of bright-colored silk. 
It was folded loosely about her and 
displayed delicious laces and tiny 
ribbons underneath. A low wide 
dresser was spread with silver and 








crystal toilet articles; over a chair a 
beautiful shimmering gown was 
thrown; a sweet fresh perfume filled 
the room. 

How young she looked! Surely 
she could not be within a year of her 
sister-in-law’s age! How soft and 
white and pink-nailed her hands 
were! the girl felt suddenly dusty 
and awkward; her dress seemed 
scant; her shoes ill-fitting. 

“And you got here safely? Yes, 
and the home people are all well? 
And about your work, I shall not 
have much time to see you for a 
day or two; but my sister, Miss 
Meade, will show you about anything 
you may want to know. I hope you 
will be very contented and happy 
with us, Sarah. Ethel will do all she 
can, I know. As I told your father, 
I shall make no difference between 
you. I am a very busy woman—que 
faites-vous Felise? pas si vite—but 
I try not to neglect my babies ut- 
terly—n’est ce pas petite?” and she 
pinched Ethel’s ear. 

“Mais oui, chére mamman,” and 
Ethel began to explain something in 
French, evidently very funny, for 
both her mother and Felise laughed 
with much amusement. 

Their cousin felt decidedly awk- 
ward and out of touch with the scene. 
She had imagined herself taking so- 
cial precedence over this school-girl 
and here the school-girl had slipped 
into a tongue unknown to her and 
was apparently of great interest to 
this wonderful bare-armed woman 
than she. 

Suddenly Aunt Harriet caught her 
eye. Something in the girl’s face 
struck her and she interrupted 
Ethel’s story unceremoniously. 


“You speak French, my dear? I 
remember Harriet’s writing—” 


“No, I don’t understand it at all,” 
Sadie replied stiffly. 

Aunt Harriet looked annoyed, re- 
gretful, and apologetic at once. 


“I beg your pardon, dear, a thou- 
sand times! How very thoughtless 
of me! But I had a firm notion you 
were a very good French scholar— 
Harriet wrote that you were in ad- 
vance of her, surely! Ethel and I 
should have been more—” 


“It was German Harriet meant. 
I don’t know French,” Sadie ex- 
plained, mollified by the apology and 
the compliment to her powers in one 
direction at least. 


“Ah, that is it. You can help 
Ethel, then. She is not so good at 
it. Your room, you know, will be 
with Ethel—she will do anything she 
can, I know, to make it pleasant for 
you. Life here is little different, 
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of course, from the country. There 
are, you will understand easily, 
greater restrictions in some ways. 
But that will arrange itself. You 
have the fencing-class to-morrow, 
Ethel?” 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

“Wear your long box-coat, and I 
will pick you up afterward and take 
you both to the park. Have you a 
gymnasium suit, Sarah, my dear?” 

“No, I don’t care for gymnastics,” 
was the decided reply. 

“So? You probably need them 
badly, then. Harriet’s suit is here; 
you are about of a size, I think. Well, 
good-bye babies—é plus tard! I'll 
pick you up at four-thirty, Ethel. 
Good-night!” 

““Good-night, Mamma!” and Ethel 
kissed her warmly. Sarah watched 
them wonderingly. Did they go to 
bed at half-past six? 

A scuffle in the hall, a rush, and a 
little boy of nine or ten escaped from 
a panting German woman close be- 
hind them. 

“Mein Kind! 
machst du—” 

But he brushed past the girls and 
threw himself upon the lovely vision 
in mauve silk and amethysts. 


mein Kind! vas 


“Gut nacht, Mutterchen!” he 
burst out. “Ach, wie schon—wie 
wundershon!” 


She laughed, and kissed him and 
gave him a tiny chocolate, wrapped 
in silver paper, and the nurse bore 
him off triumphantly. 

Ethel followed them, and her 
cousin followed her, lost in wonder 
and disappointment. What did it all 
mean. Was this her welcome? Were 
no questions asked her, no conversa- 
tion thought necessary? Was she to 
have nothing to eat? Why did they 
say good-night. 

“Is your mother going out to sup- 
dinner?” she asked, as they entered 
a pretty room furnished in pink and 
white, with two little white enam- 
eled beds, two white fur rugs, two 
pretty little maple desks, and pink 
rosebud chintz everywhere. 

“I think not—I think there’s a 
dinner-party, Papa said; I heard 
Dick begging Katrina to save him 
out some almonds and the wishbones 
of something, and Katrina asked him 
if she should beg them of the guests 
—she is teo funny!” 

“A dinner party—how lovely! 
What shall you wear?” 

“I? Oh, goodness, I’m not going!” 

“Not going? Why—” 

“Oh, I’m not out at all you know. 
We won't come downstairs. I have 
my lessons to get—” 

“And shan’t I go, either?” 
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straint of possible uncongeniality, no 

“Why, of course not. You're com- 
ing to school with me, aren’t you? 
You can’t very well do that and go 
to formal dinners, can you?” 

Ethel was slipping on a lighter 
skirt as she spoke, and took out a 
pale pink silk blouse, with a soft 
pink belt, a little later, through the 
open closet door, her cousin saw 
dresses of her own; and one of the 
chiffoniers, she noticed, was half- 
filled with her things; somebody had 
made quick work with them. 

“Then where are you going?” she 
asked, discontentedly. 

“Why, to supper, of course!” an- 
swered Ethel, tying a pink ribbon to 
the end of her long braid. “This 
year I went down to dinner when 
there were no guests; but, though 
I’m very strong, I don’t digest things 
right, the doctor says, and when I 
had dinner late I always had such 
bad dreams. So he said for me to 
keep on eating supper with Dick for 
a year and I'd be all right. I’d just 
as soon. When there’s nobody din- 
ing here and Papa and Mamma are- 
n't dining out, they often come up 
with us—Papa comes a lot. He likes 
it better.” 


Her cousin sniffed unmistakably; 
she was still smarting from the lack 
of ceremony in her reception. To 
be pushed upstairs to bed like a 
baby! To be told that she needed 
gymnastics ! 

The German nurse looked in at 
the door to announce supper, and 
presently they were in the cheeriest 
of rooms, bright from a birch fire, 
hung with gay pictures—a nursery, 
evidently; but a well-stocked book- 
case, a dumbwaiter set in the wall, 
and a white-spread round table with 
seats for four transformed it into a 
charming combination of study and 
supper-room. At the head of the 
table sat a sweet-faced delicate-look- 
ing woman with slightly grayed hair. 
She rose as the girls entered, and 
walking a little slowly, leaning her 
weight upon a stout cane, came to- 
ward them. - 

“How do you do, Sarah? I am 
Aunt Grace, you know,” she said in 
the same rich deep voice that Aunt 
Harriet had. “Are you going to take 
my Harriet’s place? You must be 
very careful. Harriet is a very nice 
young person!” 

Harriet’s substitute only smiled 
uncertainly. This was a very strange 
family, surely. They made no more 
of meeting a new cousin than of 
greeting an old acquaintance. There 
was no “breaking the ice” by the use 
of any set formulas, no fear of con- 


(Continued on page 18) 








Hey diddle diddle, Girl Scouts solve the riddle 
Of washing the plate, cup and spoon; 
Such work is no trial, if done with a smile, 
And dishes are put away soon! 
In the last nine months 600 girls won their 
Housekeeping Badges 

















Two Scouts were in 
the garden, 

Hanging out the 
clothes, 

When along came a 
Captain— 

3o the story goes: 

She looked at the 
Girl Scouts, 

Then was heard to 

say, 

“You've won laun- 
dress badges 

By turning work to 
play.” 


The Laundress 
Badge is a favorite. 
Over 1500 girls 
washed and ironed 
their clothes dili- 
gently in order to 
win it. 





Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 


How does the baby grow? 


become 


of this 


With food and air, and tender care, 





As all the Girl Scouts know. 
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EMAKERS 


tre was an old woman 
Yho lived in a shoe, 
had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do, 
she sent for the Girl Scouts, 
Who thought it a lark 
iid took all the children 
Zo play in the park. 


ws nimble, fingers quick 

ined in every sewing trick 

Scouts do not have to buy 
clothes when needles fly. 


Scouts like to sew! In 

‘last few months 1500 of them 
passed their Needlewom- 
est. 





Here’s to the crispy brown loaves in the pan, 
Here’s to the capable Girl Scouts who can 
Roll them, and pat them, and mark them G. S. 
Which stands for—but surely you never can guess! 
Scouting makes good cooks,—as is shown by the fact that 500 
girls have lately qualified for the Cooking Badge. 


The First Aid There was a playful kitten and he was wise—because, 
Badge is very pop- Although he had been careless and scratched up both his paws, 
ular—1000 of them have As soon as he was able, with all his might and main, 
been earned this last year. He hurried to the Girl Scouts, who fixed him up again. 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS=— 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I think this is the first time that 
the Girl Scouts of Troop 2, St. Louis, 
have ever been heard from. There 
are fifteen Troops in this city, most 
of which have been organized for 
over a year. 

We, of Troop 2, Patrol 7, gave a 
Bazaar on the first of May and made 
$250.00. I am enclosing $20.00 for 
Scout purposes, and $5.00 for five 
subscriptions to THe AMERICAN 
Girt. The remainder went to help 
support a foundlings’ home in this 
city. 

We are all working very hard on 
our First Class test, and many of us 
have already passed it. We hope 
that before the year is over that one 
of us at least will have become a 
“Golden Eaglet.” 

L.A, 
_ Scribe. 


CARNEGIE, PA. 


Nothing daunts the spirit of Girl 
Scouts. Troop I, Carnegie, was 
ready and at work as soon as Char- 
tiers Creek flooded the streets of Car- 
negie. Led by their Captain, Mrs. 
Margaret Shatto, the girls of the 
Troop who were not marooned on the 
hills and two women of Carnegie, 
Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Winstine, made 
sandwiches and coffee and fed the 
homeless that were seeking protection 
in one of the churches. The firemen 
took some of the Scouts around to the 
homes in skiffs and an express com- 
pany loaned a truck to carry food to 
those that could not get out. Eleanor 
Jarvis, Nina Johnston, Dorothy 
Hiles, Genevieve Higley and Helen 
Fry were the Scouts most active in 
this work. On June 21 this Troop 
spent the evening at the home of Mrs. 
C. K. Nesbit studying First Aid and 
practicing bandaging. 

—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


NEWTON CENTRE GIRL 
SCOUTS 

In the beautiful setting of the 
Bishop’s Estate, Newton Centre, fit- 
tingly called “Puck’s Dell,” the New- 
ton Centre Girl Scouts gave “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

Here, an _ interested audience 
watched Theseus, Duke of Athens, 
and his court, and sympathized with 
the troubles of the lovers. Here, 
too, Nick Bottom, the weaver, and 
the other actors played the tragedy 
of “Pyramus and Thisbe,” and Bot- 


tom was transformed into an ass be- 
loved of Titania, and the fairies and 
their train held high revels. 


The men’s parts always the more 
difficult to play, were very well done, 
both Demetrius and Lysander (Faith 
Addition and Evelyn Perry) being 
very convincing, while Bottom (Eliz- 
abeth Donovan) showed marked dra- 
matic ability. Indeed, she made a 
decided hit with a four-footed mem- 
ber of the audience when she ap- 
peared with the ass’s head. The 
death of Pyramus and Thisbe won 
much applause from the audience. 

The fairies were charming, seem- 
ingly belonging to their background, 
while Gretchen Cook as Oberon, 
King of the fairies, made an exquisite 
picture never to be forgotten. 

The part of Puck was admirably 
taken by Narcissa Varney, who 
looked as well as acted her part. 

The cast included 52 members. 
Too much praise cannot be given to 
those who rehearsed the actors, both 
in their lines and in their dancing. 
To have learned even a small part 
of a play of Shakespeare is some- 
thing of an achievement. 

C. &. 
Local Director. 


THE BEST-EVER PARTY 


Girls, you ask, “Was it the best 
ever?” You may be sure it was! 
Unique is no word for it, it was more 
than that! 

It was a combination of a bazaar, 
a dance and an entertainment. Pro- 
fessionals volunteered their services 
as the proceeds were for the rebuild- 
ing of French schools. 

A few of the main features which 
we know now would make any party 
a success were: ‘The Book Table,” 
on which books were sold, realizing 
for us about $18.50; a Great Swim- 
ming Match, and this captured all 
when they saw a match clamly swim- 
ming in a bowl of water; Hidden 
Tears in our Art Gallery proved to 
be an onion; the Cake Table was 
emptied within five minutes by the 
hungry hoard of “Hunterites.” 

And to end it all, we gave a patri- 
otic play and sang Scout songs. 
Troop 88 of Hunter High is a very 
happy Troop with $60.00 to their 
credit. But nothing else can be ex- 
pected when led on by Captain 
Crane. 

3B: ?., 
Patrol Leader. 
New York City. 


WALLACE, IDAHO 


The Girl Scouts are having many 
visitors during the last week of their 
camp on Lake Coeur d’Alene and all 
appear much interested in the work 
the girls are doing. Sixteen Coeur 
d’Alene Camp Fire girls came out 
Wednesday evening and were enter- 
tained around the camp fire by the 
Scauts. Each patrol gave a short pro- 
gram and sang their camp songs. 
Thursday evening the girls cele- 
brated in honor of Dorothy Adami 
and Elizabeth Gundlac, who had 
birthdays durin the week. Mrs. C. 
R. Mowery donated the ice cream 
and Mrs. Adami a birthday cake for 
the occasion. 

Another evening, the girls had a 
pleasant surprise from one of the 
Coeur d’Alene citizens, John Taylor, 
who donated them candy and oranges. 
But not all their time has been spent 
in fun and good times for much good 
has been accomplished on all Scout 
lines. A number of requirements ful- 
filled for a First Class Scout and sév- 
eral girls are now working for Merit 
Badges, the swimming badge being 
most popular. The requirements for 
this badge include such feats as 
swimming 25 feet under water, three 
kinds of diving, throwing the life line 
25 feet and others equally difficult. 

After two weeks in camp the Girl 
Scouts returned to their homes in time 
to conduct a refreshment stand at the 
park and earn about $200 toward 
their further expenses. Members of 
all the patrols in Wallace partici- 
pated and all were unanimous in de- 
claring it to have been most suc- 
cessful. 

The Scouts were brought back in 
the same cars that carried the boys 
to camp for the next four weeks. 


GIRL SCOUTS AID MILK FUND 


‘True to their pledge to care for 
the weaker, the Girl Scouts of Ems- 
worth, Pa., held a big lawn féte June 
10 on the grounds of the Emsworth 
borough hall, for the benefit of the 
babies who are being helped through 
the Chronicle-Telegraph Milk and 
Ice Fund. 

They sold cake, ice cream and lem- 
onade and held a contest for an em- 
broidered towel. Guesses as to the 
exact number of beans contained in a 
large jar netted the girls a good sum, 
as well as the fortune-telling booth. 
They turned over $114.00 to the 
fund. 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Girl Scouts in Hawaii are fine athletes! 


Hawaiian Girl Scouts are not for- 
eigners, but since they are abroad we 
put them on this page. 


HAWAIIAN GIRL SCOUTS 


The following is a report from the 
Girl Scout Commissioner at Hilo, 
Hawaii: 

At the first of the year, May, 1919, 
five troops of Girl Scouts were or- 
ganized for instruction in Scout du- 
ties and for drill. 

Uniforms were purchased through 
the Commissioner and made by the 
girls or their mothers. 

On Decoration Day all troops par- 
ticipated in procuring flowers, deco- 
rating the graves and marching in the 
parade. 

On July 4, all troops assisted in 
the parade, drilled at Mooheau Park, 
and took part in the Japanese Lan- 
tern Parade. 

From July 7 to July 14, forty girls 
and ten officers (with four constantly 
present) encamped at Kapoho. The 
girls were instructed in Scout duties, 
namely: physical culture, swimming, 
signalling and cooking. 

Eight girls entered the swimming 
race of the A. A. U. in Hilo and 
though they felt unprepared, demon- 
strated good sportsmanship in the 
race. 

In October, all the troops had a 
picnic at the beach near the seaside 
and spent the day in games, swim- 
ming and general good fun. 

November 7, the girls gave a dance 
at the Social Hall of the Foreign 
Church for a threefold purpose, to 


return a favor to the Boy Scouts, to 
make some money for supplies and 
to have a good time together. 


In November, the girls began to 
work on their play, “White Magic.” 
The purpose of this play was to give 
the girls training in expression and 
poise, and an opportunity to enter- 
tain their friends and supporters, and 
lastly to add to the treasury. Girls 
who were not in the play assisted in 
making costumes and in completing 
the evening’s entertainment by sell- 
ing Christmas wreaths and candy 
which they made. They also sold 
punch during the dance, which fol- 
lowed the play. 


Aside from these activities, there 
has been weekly preparation for Ten- 
derfoot and Second Class tests. Sev- 
enteen girls have already passed the 
Tenderfoot test given by the Chair- 
man of the Court of Honor. Thirty- 
three more are now ready to take this 
test. 


During December, the Commis- 
sioner secured a club room for the 
Girl Scouts through the courtesy of 
Mr. Bishop, president of Brewer & 
Co., of Honolulu, and Mr. Harlocker, 
of Hilo. The club room is to be used 
as a headquarters and to form a cen- 
tre for Troop activities. It is hoped 
that these rooms can be furnished in 
the near future with the necessary 
equipment to make them pleasant, at- 
tractive and useful to the troops. 

Girl Scout Commissioner, Hilo 
Hawaii. 


DIME DAY! 
Dame Nature smiled on 


“Dime 
day” at “Weaver Manor” for the 
Girl Scouts, and as a result of the 


activities of those interested, the 
event proved one of the most attrac- 
tive and enjoyable lawn fetes of 
many months. Mrs. William S. Sims 
Scout Commissioner for Newport, 
had the affairs in charge. 

One of the features among the ex- 
hibits was the Lilliputian village, in 
charge of Miss Lucille R. Edgar, 
containing buildings in miniature, 
railroads, stations and various doll 
figures, neatly made and attractive. 
Another was the pony and in charge 
of Mrs. Charles L. Hussey, and it 
might be said that the pony was 
tired in the evening from his pack of 
children. Mrs. Charles Weaver and 
Mrs. Marion Eppley were at the tea 
tables, with several assistants; Mrs. 
Benyuard B. Wigant had charge of 
the toy balloons and the escape of 
several from the hands of the chil 
dren produced merriment. 

Several troops of Girl Scouts were 
in attendance and assisted, and there 
was music by members of the Train- 
ing Station Musicians’ School. The 
adult attendance was as large as that 
of the little folks, and those visiting 
the grounds seemed to enjoy it as 
much. 

The “orange tree” grab bag was in 
charge of Mrs. James M. King and 
Miss Lydia Redmond, Miss Clara 
Ennis was at the lemonade booth, 
Mrs. Carry had charge of the cake 
and candy, Mrs. Peace Vernon the 
ice cream, and Mrs. Reginald R. 
Belknap the ball throwing and other 
games. It was an enjoyable after- 
noon for all. 


The following clipping was sent to 
National Headquarters from a newe- 
paper published in England: 

Betty Chester is surely the only 
leading lady to be a Scout leader. 
She started her first troop when she 
was sixteen and had great fun scout- 
ing on Wimbledon Common. At the 
same time she was an enthusiastic 
Girl Guide, the first girl in England, 
indeed, to gain the badge for horse- 
manship. 

At the outbreak of war her troop 
of Pimlico boys numbered 84. Six- 
teen of them enlisted and eight got 
commissions. 

Small wonder that on one occasion 
General Baden-Powell personally 
complimented her on her work. 
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A PIG-TAIL PARTY 


A suitable invitation for this ex- 
traordinary party is a little card- 
board pig or plain sheet of paper, on 
which is drawn a pig with a curly 
tail. On the paper or card should be 
written the following: 

This little piggy wiggy 

Is sent with this request 

Please come to my lawn party 

Your hair in long braids dres’t, 

Perchance your hair is short. 

Then a very good substitute 

Would be three stockings braided 

And fastened to the shoot. 

In the first place the guests are 
given a number of strips of cloth and 
are told to see who can braid the 
longest pig tail in three minutes. 
When the time is up divide the 
guests into equal numbers leaving 
one-half in one room, taking the rest 
into another room, their pig tails 
with them. Explain to this group 
that the object is to see, who can suc- 
cessfully fasten a pig tail onto one 
of the other guests without their 
knowing it. 

If it is a pleasant day everyone 
should go out on the lawn. A toy 
pig is placed in the center of the 
girls. One of the guests is requested 
to spin around on one leg as fast as 
she can until her pig tail is in an 
almost horizontal position. Then she 
is told to stoop quickly and pick up 
the pig by its tail. The one who 
successfully performs this feat may 
be awarded the pig as a prize. 

Twenty Questions will be a good 
game for the scouts who want to pass 
their Flower Finders test. The 
hostess should write the questions on 
slips of paper before the guests ar- 
rive and pass them out giving the 
girls ten minutes to write the ans- 
wers. 

I planted sleep; what came up? 
Poppies. 

I planted contentment; what came 
up? Heartsease. 

I planted a part of the day; what 
came up? Four O'clock. 
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I planted a kitten; what came up? 
Pussywillows. 

I planted some steps; what came 
up? Hops. 


I planted a box of candy; what 


came up? Candy-tu@. 

I planted a sermon; what came 
up? Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

I planted grief; what came up? 
Weeping-willows. 

I planted a lover’s plea; what 
came up? Forget-me-not. 

I planted a dark-eyed girl; what 
came up? Black-eyed Susan. 

I planted thoughts; what came 
up? Pansy. 

I planted Cinderella at midnight; 
what came up? Lady’s slippers. 

I planted an amiable man; what 
came up? Sweet William. 

I planted the center of the solar 
system; what came up? Sunflower. 

I planted part of a face; what 
came up? Tulips. 

I planted a yellow stick; what 
came up? Golden rod. 





All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
ed by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. On the other hand if you 
have an original idea for an 
entertainment, send it in. We 
will pay $1.00 for any ac- 
count of a party or plan 
for a party considered wor- 
thy of publication. 
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I planted a winter storm; what 
came up? Snowdrop. 

I planted a bride’s veil; what came 
up? Orange Blossoms. 

I planted sugar and a vegetable; 
what came up? Sweet pea. 

I planted wisdom; what came up? 
Solomon’s seal. 

A funny but rather difficult race 
may be held as follows: four of the 
guests are placed standing back to 
back and the pig tails of the two op- 
posite each other are tied together, 
thus forming two couples. Of course 
the participants in the race are un- 
aware of the fact, and when the sig- 
nal is given each one starts toward 
the goal which she is facing. 

The game of Musical Pig will be 
enjoyed by all. All that is needed 
is a tiny toy pig. Send someone to 
a far part of the lawn while the pig 
is given to a member of the group. 
When the searcher returns she tries 
to located the pig directed by the 
group who sing a popular song. The 
nearer she gets to the pig the louder 
the song, and likewise the further 
away she gets the softer. When the 
pig is discovered the person holding 
it must become the searcher. 

The guests are then seated in a cir- 
cle. One of the guests has a burnt 
cork hidden in her hand. She rubs 
her finger on the cork and when the 
signal is given, she turns to her right- 
hand partner and traces a pig’s tail 
on her right cheek, saying, “Curly 
wurly piggy tail.” The right-hand 
partner then turns to the partner on 
her right-hand and repeats the same 
thing (with the exception of the 
burnt cork). This continues until 
the person being marked with black 
has a black piggy’s tail on forehead, 
nose, chin and cheeks. The victim is 
then led to a mirror and the joke is 
revealed. 

While the guests are still seated 
the refreshments could be served. 

Arna H. Brank, 
Troop 11, Children’s Home, Newing- 
ton, Conn. 
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THE REMARKABLE GROWTH 
OF ELIZABETH SCOUTS 


When Miss Cora Nelson, National 
Field Captain for New Jersey, came 
to Elizabeth last October to organize 
Girl Scouts, she found that there had 
formerly been isolated troops, but 
that only No. 5 was still “alive.” 

A Local Council was formed; office 
and troop meeting rooms were of- 
fered by the Red Cross in the Car- 
teret Arms, where nine troops have 
been holding their meetings. A Ju- 
nior Council was formed to keep the 
office open each afternoon and help 
in troop work. At the same time Miss 
Helen Townley, Chairman of Junior 
Council, took over the Gauze Room 
on Friday and Saturday afternoons 
and supervised the Scouts in making 
compresses which the Red Cross sent 
to the local hospitals. Already over 
86,000 have been made. The Local 
Director came on January 19. 
January 19, 1920: 

No. of registered Troops—5. 

No. of registered Scouts—68. 


No. of commissioned Officers—16. 
End of June: 

No. of registered Troops—24. 

No. of registered Scouts—865. 

No. of commissioned officers—41. 

(82 of these are Tenderfoot 
Scouts.) 

No. of registered Brownies—52. 

As soon as the Drive was over in 
January, preparations were begun 
for the Rally in April, when we 
showed Elizabeth that Girl Scouts 
were really here. We have 14 na- 
tionalities represented in the Scout 
Troops. 

We have three Colored troops and 
5 capable Colored women. 

They have a Glee Club started in 
which they are learning to sing the 
old Plantation Songs. The Glee Club 
is to continue practicing during the 
summer in preparation for a concert 
in the fall. 


The account given above should be a 
great encouragement to new scouting 
centers. 
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AND OUR BROWNIES 


Elizabeth is full of wee sma’ folk 
begging to be Scouts so that a white 
and a Colored troop of Brownies 
were formed early in the year, and 
later two more troops. As there was 
no Brownie program te use we made 
up one of our own, following the 
English idea, though allowing eight 
to form a Pack. By permission of 
National Headquarters we clad them 
in khaki middies and bloomers, Scout 
hats, dark shoes and stockings, and 
ties of their own Pack color. The 
mothers embroidered little Fairy em- 
blems to wear on their sleeves; the 
father of one of the Captains made 
a Totem Pole for one troop and an- 
other Captain had Troop flags made 
of blue and white galatea, with a lit- 
tle Brownie in the center on a yellow 
background. Our requirements for 
becoming a Brownie are: To learn 
the Brownie Motto, the Brownie 
Promise and actually help mother at 
home each day. They are taught from 
the beginning to hang up their 
clothes, which appeals to all mothers. 
A little instance happened in Sunday 
School one day when two little 
Brownies rushed in, threw their 
wraps down and went to look at 
something. They suddenly remem- 
bered that they were Brownies and 
looked around te see if their teacher, 
who was also their Brown Owl, had 
noticed what they had done. She 
seemed very busy so they stole quiet- 
ly back to those discarded wraps and 
hastily hung them in their proper 
places. 


ACTIVITIES 


Troops have been busy getting uni- 
formed—earning the money for them 
as a troop, so that the uniforms are 
troop property. They have given 
dances, plays, garden parties and 
cake sales. We have had two per- 
formances of the “Golden Eaglet.” 

We have a Scout Garden where 
different troops are striving for Gar- 
dener’s Badges and money for camp 
expenses. 

All of the troops have been hiking 
somewhere and many a Scout has 
passed her out-of-door fire test. 

Scout Officers enjoyed a hike, too 
—and early in the morning on May 
29, 14 of us started by train and by 
motor for Lt. Townley’s summer 
home, Hartwood, N. Y., up among 
the foothills of the Catskills. We 
traveled through beautiful woody 
roads and along a tumbling stream 
where dogwood and wild azaleas 
bloomed in profusion and wild deer 
leaped from off our path. Immedi- 
ately upon arrival we donned camp 
costume and took to the woods! That 
night we cocked our supper in the 
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huge fireplace and helped Lt. Town- 
ley celebrate her 20th birthday! The 
next night we made a luscious rarebit 
down by the lake and then sat and 
sang songs as the moon came up over 
the water. Such a good time! And 
how we hated to leave! 

Sixteen Scouts ushered at the An- 
na Case recital given for the benefit 
of the Tuberculosis Association—two 
of them presenting the bunch of roses 
which was as tall as they. ; 

Thirty-four were Aides at the Y. 
W. Circus and others have addressed 
1,000 envelopes for the C. O. S. and 
postcards for the office. 


We have monthly meetings of the 
Junior Council and of Patrol Officers 
who first have a business meeting 
with the Local Director and then are 
entertained by a member of the Ju- 
nior Council. We tried having bi- 
monthly meetings for our Captains 
and Lieutenants— then monthly— 
with box supper and discussion dur- 
ing the meal—but even that enticed 
only half of the officers each time. 
How can we get Scout Leaders to 
feel the responsibility of their troops 
enough to come to officers’ meetings 
and learn more that they may in- 
struct more! 


Our Senior Council has adopted 
the policy of having all Tests, except 
Tenderfoot, arranged for at the of- 
fice. Tenderfoot Tests may be taken 
at the office under the direction of the 
Junior Council, and Bed, Fire, Sig- 
nalling and the written part of the 
Second Class are given there. Cook- 
ing and Sewing are given by High 
School instructors. We are requiring 
every Scout to draw the flag in col- 
ors regardless of her rank—as we 
have put the new test requirements 
into effect at once. 


At the Rally on April 80, Second 
Class Badges were given to Captain 
Hedden, Lt. Townley, Lt. Lillian 
Dousa, Scout Helen Taylor, Philo- 
mena Romano, Fredericka Weeks. 
Clerk’s Badge to Lt. Helen Townley. 
Needlewoman’s Badge to Captain 
Mary Hedden and Lt. Helen Town- 
ley. W.S. Pins to Dorothea Kranz, 
Ruth Denman, Helen Taylor, Doro- 
thy Shippee, Marian Townley and 
Philomena Romano. Thanks Badges 
to Com. Mrs. R. S. Huse, Lt. Town- 
ley, Captain Lowly, Captain Ed- 
monds, Captain Paashaus and Mrs. 
Joseph Epstein for their individual 
work done in promoting Scouting 
here. Medals of Merit to Lt. Helen 
Townley and Scout Dorothea Kranz 
for their splendid work in the Gauze 
Room. 


We have also had three Mothers’ 
Parties, which has brought them in 
closer touch with the Scouts. 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN 
(Continued from page 11) 


disturbance of the ordinary routine. 
They seemed to take everything for 
granted. 

At the foot of the table Dick took 
his small but important place, and 
the girls took the sides, Katrina 
served them with a simple well- 
cooked supper, and their visitor, her 
interest aroused in spite of herself in 
the little boys German chatter, al- 
most forgot the series of mortifica- 
tions she felt herself to have encoun- 
tered. 

After supper—all traces of which 
were cleared away with magical 
swiftness— Dick amused himself 
with some toys; Ethel, with many 
groans, set herself at writing an es- 
say on “My Summer Vacation,” and 
Aunt Grace, her hands busied with 
some pale shades of soft work, be- 
gan to talk in a low voice to her new 
niece. 

“I am very fond of your name,” 
she said, “it was my mother’s, and—” 

“They always call me Sadie,” in- 
terrupted the girl. 

“But surely Sarah is far better! 
We are getting to drop those short- 
ened names, very fortunately, I—” 

“I hate Sarah. It’s so old-fash- 
ioned,” interrupted the owner of that 
name again. 

Aunt Grace lifted her soft brown 
eyes from her crocheting and fixed 
them full on her niece. 

“There is one thing that is never 
old-fashioned, my dear, and that is 
courtesy,” she said quietly, but with 
decision. “Do you know that twice 
you have begun to speak before I 
had finished ?” 

The girl flushed with surprise and 
irritation. Never in years had she 
been corrected so openly, so calmly. 
She glanced to see if Ethel or Dick 
were laughing at her, but they were 
paying no attention whatever. 

“T don’t know what you mean—I 
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think I’m old enough—that is, I 
didn’t intend—” she stammered, but 
Aunt Grace smiled at her and con- 
tinued: 

“I know you would not intention- 
ally be rude, my dear girl, but that 
is the great importance of perfectly 
careful manners, that they relieve us 
from the necessity of making allow- 
ance for people based on what we 
suppose to be their essentially good 
intentions. We must learn to ex- 
press those intentions suitably, and 
not fall back on people’s charity, 
which as cultivated ladies we have 
no right to demand.” 

Sarah listened, her eyes in her lap, 
her cheeks still red. 

“Now I am going to take you in 
Harriet’s place, my dear, and if you 
will let me, try to do for you what I 
was glad to do for her. It is im- 
possible for a young girl, with all 
the lessons of her books and the 
world to learn, to seize intuitively 
all that there is to know of the man- 
ners and customs of her social cir- 
cle. These things must be taught. 
One of my greatest pleasures, inva- 
lid as I am and unable to go out in 
society, has been to fit my nieces for 
it; and my sister has given this train- 
ing, to a great extent, to me. She is 
a woman of wide social interests and 
duties, and you will, doubtless, while 
you are here, see far more of me than 
of her. So it is best for us to un- 
derstand each other at once.” 

Sarah could not realize immedi- 
ately that this slender, pale, gray- 
haired woman was as accustomed to 
controlling others, as certain of obe- 
dience and respectful submission, as 
her brilliant sister. But Aunt Grace 
talked on, gently always, but firmly, 
and utterly unconscious, apparently, 
of the possibility of any protest, the 
girl felt instinctively that she was in 
the midst of a new order of things, 
where she, and not those about her, 
must conform. Argument was clearly 
out of the question. Grumbling, she 
realized, would not be expected or 


tolerated. If Aunt Cirace chose to 
correct her and deliver little lectures 
on manners and morals, she must lis- 
ten patiently; it was comforting to 
observe that Ethel paid no attention 
and seemed to see nothing at all un- 
usual in a young lady’s being re- 
proved for interrupting. 

Aunt Grace had glided impercep- 
tibly from the subject, and pres- 
ently, before she knew it, Sarah was 
confiding her plans and dreams for 
the winter to a polite and attentive 
listener. She described the long dull 
evenings at home; the lack of excite- 
ment, of pleasant companionship, of 
all that her eager social little nature 
craved so keenly. 

“And this will be so different!” 
she sighed, impulsively. 

Aunt Grace watched her critically, 
trying to pierce below the superficial 
self-confidence of her new charge; 
anxious to see if behind those deep 
violet eyes lay a really strong nature, 
justly demanding wider opportuni- 
ties for action; or if only a longing 
for excitement and display had 
brought the flush to her soft pink 
cheeks. Something in the clear di- 
rect look that the girl, in her earnest- 
ness, surprised out of her artificial 
mannerisms, gave her, seemed to re- 
assure her, for she leaned forward 
and patted Sarah’s hand lightly. 

“A good stone bears hard cutting, 
my dear,” she said, “and you may 
take Harriet’s place yet!” 

Then she sent them to bed, and 
remembering with a momentary 
pang that of all the fascinating com- 
pany downstairs she had not caught 
one glimpse, Sarah followed her 
sleepy cousin to their room. 

“I was riding all the early after- 
noon,” Ethel explained, ‘“‘and it does 
make me so tired by half-past nine!” 

Curled up in her little white bed, 
Sarah reviewed the day’s experi- 
ences. They had been very differ- 
ent from what she had expected, cer- 
tainly. Perhaps to-morrow— 

“You don’t go to school Satur- 
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Girl Scout National 
Supply Dep't. 
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John T. Mauran Mfg. Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Such a watch cannot be 
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ably elsewhere. 
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When 
the 
Band 
Plays 


When your troop goes marching 
down the street— 


When banners are waving in the 
air— 


Are you proud, then, of your 
flags? 

Are they all you think they 
ought to be? 


If not, don’t delay, provide your- 
self with new flags before the 
next parade 


You can find the very kind you 
want in 


THE GIRL SCOUT 
SHOP 


189 Lexington Ave. N. Y. C. 


See Front Inside Cover for 
Price List. 


Treg Flags, 22 x 36 in., blue and white 

eerless bunting (unlettered) Scout 
emblem in gold sewed on a green back 
ground 


Troop Flag (3 x 5) all wool 
Troop Flag (3 x 5) wool and cotton 


Troop Pennant—made with any 
num 


troop 


Semaphore Flags, 

Morse Code Flags, 

American Flags—wool 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
American Flags—2 ft. by 3 ft. 
American Flags—silk 3 ft. by 5$ ft. 
American Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
Troop Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 


Aetna Flag & Banner Co. 
Incorporated 


125 E. 23rd7St. New Y ork City 
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days, do you?” she inquired of the 
other little bed. 

“No,” murmured Ethel, drowsily, 
“but I have my music lesson in the 
morning, and the shampooer comes 
after that, and my hair'is so thick 
and takes so long! And after lunch 
there’s rehearsal for our dancing 
class party, and then I go to gym, 
and then—then—”’ she was drifting 
off, but Sarah pulled her back. 

“Then?” she repeated. 

“Then we'll drive with Mamma 
and—and—oh, that’s all. Good- 
night!” 

Sarah scowled into the darkness. 
Was this all, literally all? While 
she complained to herself she must 
have fallen asleep—for how long she 
did not know—when she suddenly 
awoke. She felt thirsty, and remem- 
bering the position of the white-tiled, 
porcelain-fitted bathroom, she slipped 
out of bed and went in for a drink. 
As she sipped the cool water slowly, 
a murmur of voices reached her ears. 

(To Be Continued) 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Our Troop has accomplished a 
great deal in the past year. At 
Christmas time we gave an “Old- 
Time Night,” which proved a big 
success. Perhaps you do not know 
what I mean when I say “Old-Time 
Night.” If not, I will endeavor to 
explain it to you. The reason it was 
so well liked was because it was dif- 
ferent from most entertainments. We 
went to all our friends to see if they 
had “old-fashioned clothes” and were 
very successful in finding enough 
costumes for every girl. Miss Edna 
Jackson, in “full dress,” escorted one 
of the belles of the evening to her 
chair amid much applause. Nellie 
Gaithers, dressed like the original 
“Old Black Joe,” made quite a big 
hit with her contralto voice. Mildred 
Hedinger was interlocutor for the 
evening and she also sang a solo, 
“When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie.” Margaret Zeilman, in her 
sweet soprano voice, rendered a num- 
ber of excellent solos which were 
very much appreciated by the audi- 
ence. Last but not least who ap- 
peared on the scene but our friend, 
“Huckleberry Finn,” dressed in all 
finery just arrived from the old 
swimmin’ hole. You must remember 
they are all girls in this and so 
“Huck” must be a girl and she surely 
is one. She was dressed in overalls, 
blue shirt, big straw hat, an apology 
for a pair of stockings, and she hav- 
ing no real freckles, deigned to have 
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GIRL SCOUT CRAFTS 


_ “Permodello Modeling” 
The Permanent Mees Clay—Werks 


A new Modeling Ci thet opts oad be: 
comes hard as stone withou Gn Ea 
up new problems in Wand ca Wi irl 
Jewelry am and Bead W: 
ar. Sample pound a same 


“Enamelac” 


A Decorative Air-Drying Enamel 


Art Enamel for use on Permodello 

(geek: ster Toys, — China, Glass, 

color modem. Re- 

quires no yo Actnd for for Circular. Com- 

plete outfits, containing six cans of 

‘Enamelac,” shellac, brushes, etc., in 
wooden box, a - 4 $3.50. 


Pine Needles for Basketry 
The new material for all Kinds of Weaving 


From 10 to 15 i lo Special illus- 
trated circul “Pi e Needi ¢ Basketry” 
ive “Price of. Needles, postpalid, per 


~ Price 
Pitesicennd Circulars and “Pocket Cata- 
ogue” free, 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


3% IRVING PLACE REW YORE 
1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 








Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 
is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just ae we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for gears and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 











Official Girl Scout Training School for Middie West 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 
——- dy Director of Physical Train- 
or sd ara Director—in schools. 
colleges A’s, clubs, big plants 
pom 9 = no remunerative, constructive wor! 
mainly outdoors. Complete diversifi 
training, in charge C. ard Crampton, 
M.D., recent director physical training, N. 
¥- public schools; superb equipment, out- 
door and indoor mnasiums, swimming 
pools, athletic fields, courts, etc.; 
aesthetic and folk dancing, pageantry, Ec 
Scout courses. Special l-yr. course. 
term begins September. Low tuition; Ei 
support plan. Write for illustrated 
catalog. Normal School of Ph oi Educa- 
tion, Box G, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

















When 3in-One 
oil reaches the point 


of friction in a sewing machine -bear- 

ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
of ing and hangin dee needle 

an shuttle take wang eine Pa = Ge 

wind. The tread runs free 

sewing becomes a joy. 


. J e 
3-in-One oil 
is the greatest oil t. the world for coving 
machines and all fi isms—try it an 
see. Sold in éres. grocery, hardware 
eeeel eran tia 0e Ga Ccae Ti4 on, 
it. 3, oz. 
2e. it not with your dealer, we will send 
one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 
merous sample 


FREE— the 3-in-One 


Dictionary we mail. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
Broadway New York 
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BERGEN’S RUBERIZED GINGHAM 
APRONS, Kiddy rubber pants, rubber 
bady bibs, romper Aprons, baby sus- 
penders, Child rubber apron soap bubble 
sets, kiddy’s picture soap, are wonderful 
sellers in every home. Splendid paying 
proposition for Church Societies or for 
any purpose where money is needed. 
BERGEN & COMPANY, 
49th & Larchwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 








Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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them painted on her nose. She was 
“Huck” through and through even to 
the fishing rod and tin can. We sang 
the old songs which every one just 
loves to hear and each had chosen 
queer names, such as “Sophronde 
Poundkeys,” who was the pianist for 
the evening and in civilian life was 
out dear Captain. We were asked to 
repeat this entertainment for the 
Rensselaer St. Mission as_ their 
Christmas entertainment. With the 
money we realized from it we sup- 
plied three poor families with Christ- 
mas dinners, toys and clothing. To 

We have taken quite a few hikes 
this summer already to points near 
the city. 

Field Day only six of our girls 
were able to attend but those who 
did go in for the races or contests 
came out with a ribbon every time. 
M. P. W., Troop 12. 


“THE BROWNIES” 


Tune—“Yankee Doodle.” 
We're the Brownies of the Town, 
A very useful People— 
A pack of Fairies, Pixies, too, 
As well as Little People. 


We want no boggarts in our packs— 
The People ever-shirking. 

We Brownies are the kind of folks 
Who always keep on working. 


We never throw our clothes about, 
But hang them in their places. 
When we come in from out-of-doors; 

Then wash our hands and faces. 


We learn to make a bed so that 
Our Dolly’s toes won’t stick out; 

We help to dust and wash the cups— 
And then go dancing about! 


Cuorvs 


Come and join the Brownie Pack— 
Mind you, what the Brown Owl says, 
And spread the troops o’er all our 
Land. 
Learn just how to “Lend a Hand.” 





Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties. 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 


These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 
(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New Y ork City 








WHITE FOOT OIL 


Poison Ivy Remedy 
Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 


For Ivy Poisoning, Jigger and Insect 
Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, etc. Relieves all 
Itching. Sold by Druggists or Shipped by 
Parcel Post. Price 35 cents. ( Your money 
refunded on request.) 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CoO. 
Centreville, Md. 

















BIRTHDAY GIFTs 


Three Pencils all with the same name, 35¢ 


in Floral, or Birthdag Box 
C. R. DAMON, 443 Tremont Ave., NEW YORK CITY 








DPEGIAL OFFER xcs me 


Developed 10c and first six prints 2c each. 
Best workmanship. Enlargements a spec- 
ialty. 24 hours service. Enclose money or- 
der. Write for price list “14” and sample 
print. Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, 
New York. 














GIMBELS: THE GIRL SCOUTS STORE 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Uniforms and supplies—everything for fully equipping one Girl Scout or an entire Troop. 
The Girl Scout Service is on the Third floor and— 
A GIRL SCOUT LIEUTENANT IS IN CHARGE 


Gimbels believe in healthy and active boys and girls, and in clean, good sports—and in the call of the 
great outdoors—and in the fine effort of scout living! 


The Store is proud to do for Girl Scouts what for years, it has done for the Boy. Scouts. 


Gimbel Brothers 


SCOUT SERVICE 
THIRD FLOOR 


Philadelphia 
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HOW POP-CORN BALLS 














POPPED THEIR WAY 
TO CAMP 


Troop No. 87 lives in a school that 
is willing to give any worth-while 
thing a chance to grow, so with per- 
mission from the proper authorities 
we took advantage of every chance we 
had and made pop-corn balls and sold 








Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





FREE PACKET. of foreign stamps 


to all Girl Scouts 
sending for my low priced approvals. Packet 
of 100 different U. S. or foreign, 5S0c each. 
1000 hinges, 15c. 
J. W. HYSON 


62 Beech Ave., Boston 76, Mass. 








ATTENTION!!! 


UALITY, not quantity. Girls know 
real fun for days of sunshine and days of 
rain. Send 10c for a PRETTY stamp. A 
rare one, with our catalogue of sets and 
= _for girls. Guaranteed VALUE. 
verything for the stamp collector. 


THE STAMP SHOPPE 
1310 Scott Street Little Rock, Ark. 
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Get 















Girls! Collect Stamps! 


I have the finest lot of space fillers among 
my one,two and five cent sheets of anyone 
around. Why not dro 
for trial selection an 
it now,—thank you. 
H. E. CODWISE 
P. O. Box No. 5—Melrose Hids., Mass. 


me a line asking 
a price list? 











75 stamps, each from different 
country, 50c. 

500 stamps, all different, $1.25. 

1,000 stamps, all different, $3.50. 

M. W. Belcher, 6045 Main, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

















POST CARDS, STAMPS, LETTERS, PHO- 
TOS, COINS, Ete. you want to exchange 
post cards, letters, stamps, photos, etc., with 
geople all_ over the world? If so, _ the 
lissouri Exchange. Members in all coun- 
tries. Sample copy of the Missouri Exchange 
Magazine containing List of Members with 
notices, ten cents in). Membership: One 
Year—$1.00; Six Months—60 cents. 

The Missouri Exchange, 21 Vand Pi., St. Louis, Mo. 











GIRLS 
Why not earn some money selling— 
“SMILE ON” 
The “Glad” sing with Blue Bird title page 
Write for particulars to 
Miss C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
NORWOOD, N. Y. 











GIRLS-*” can learn to do tricks 


and entertain your friends 
at parties or give shows. Full instructions 
gree with each trick. Send stamp for our 
arge illustrated catalogue which contains 
puzzles, jokes, wigs, mind-reading acts and 
sensational escapes. 


OAES MAGICAL CO. 
Dept. 700—Oshkosh, Wisc. 














JUST THE RIGHT PLAY 
“Maud Muller,” a beautiful poetic 
ten especially for outdoor girls. 
volume called “Missouri Plays.” 
“Missouri Plays” contains also 7 tested come- 
dies featuring consolidation, etc., and a manu- 
al on rehearsing, make-up, staging, scenery, 
costumes and financing. rice: Single copy, 
1.00; 5 or more, 75 cents eac 
issouri Drama Pub. Co, 


lay, writ- 
rinted in 


h. 
Kirksville Mo. 


them for five cents apiece. 

The first chance came when the 
Elementary School had a games con- 
test one Saturday morning in Feb- 
ruary. The day before, at our regu- 
lar Schout meeting, we went up into 
the school kitchen and some of us 
started right in and began to shell 
corn; as fast as we had enough 
shelled three more began to pop, for 
we had just three poppers. Two of 
the older Scouts who were in the sev- 
enth grade and had had more cook- 
ing, began to put the candy part on 
to cook. Some others got scissors and 
cut the oiled paper for wrappings. 
Others washed trays on which later 
we piled the balls, and then as soon 
as some corn was popped some began 
sorting that, taking out all the nice 
big grains and leaving the unpopped 
kernels. It wasn’t long until the 
candy was ready to pour over the 
corn. 


The Captain always has this to do, 
for it has to be done quickly and 
stirred well. With a warning again 
to the girls to be sure hands are clean, 
aprons well fastened, hands a little 
buttered, and not to touch anything 
to soil hands, they began shaping the 
balls as fast as they can handle the 
hot corn. Two or three girls are wait- 
ing at another table, where the trays 
are ready to receive the balls, and 
they wrap them and put them into 
piles of fifty on other trays. It is 
fine to see those trays heaped with 
nicely wrapped pop-corn balls, but 
finer yet when they are about all done 
and the Captain says we can have 
what is left. Then we scrape the 
pans so clean that it is not hard to 
wash them afterwards, especially if 
we soak them a few minutes while 
putting away the poppers, materials 
left over, and brushing up the floors. 

From February through May, we 
made balls this way five or six times, 
selling them in the school lunch- 
room once, at a school bazaar, at an 
outdoor Field Meet, and once a group 
in the school came to us and asked us 
to make some for a party tl.ey were 
giving. It was work, and we had 
some burned fingers and did not like 
the finishing part of cleaning, but in 
the end we were very happy to be 
able to send $80.00 to the Manhattan 
Scout office. We hope that it will 
help give some other Scouts a happy 
vacation this summer. 

New York City 
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Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 








BASKETERY AND CRAFT MATERIALS 
Free catalog. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, dyes, ks, tools for work in 
leather, beads, stencilling, wood block 
printing, china, glass painting, painted 
wood, weaving, carving jewelry, copper, 
pottery. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC., 
24 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


BEAD 














MAKE Your Own Portieres, 
Chains, Bags Ornaments, Tas- 
sels, etc. We teach you how. Desi sheet 
free. Portiere Sample No. 6, 10c. ‘ortiere 
Sample No. 7, 25c. Sample line No. 1, for 
necklaces, etc., 10c. Sample line No. 2. Bet- 
ter Beads, 25c. Sample card of embroidery 
a 35c: May be returned or credited on 
order. 
N. E. Johns & Co., 49 Pietzuch Bidg., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete 
15c by mail. 100 meatless recipes 15¢ 
50 Sandwich recipes 15¢ 
All three, . 


B. G. BRIGGS 
250 MADISON ST., BROOKLYN, W. Y. 











PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
81 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


“BETTER THAN THE MOVIES” “™.,““* 


Let EL FASINATOR Entertain You 
For kids from 8 to 80 years. FUN BY THE 
HOUR. Six kinds, all different, 10c for 1, 
15c for 2, 20c for 4, or 6 for 25c. Send coin, 
thrift stamps or money orders to 


MAZECRAFT, 820 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

















ATTENTION! CAPTAINS! 


For information concerning 
“The Money Earning Plan” for Girl Scouts 
Write to 
CHAS. R. DAVIS 


57a Robinwood Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











Women—Girls—Become Expert Dress and 
Gown Designers. $125 to $250 month. De- 
sign and make your family garments. 
Save $10 on every $30 dress. Start fashion- 
able parlors in your home. Sample les- 
sons free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. A838, Rochester, N. Y. 











ST - STU - T - T - TERING 


and Stammering cured at home. 
tive booklet free. 


WALTER McDONNELL 
738 Potomac Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Instruc- 
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New Features of Girl Scout Equipment 


WEB BELT WITH HOOKS, 50c. 





Scout Knives 
No. 1—$2.00 
No. 2—$1.25 


s 


Haversack, No. 2—$1.50 


Scout Whistle,20c 


Army First Aid Kit—65c 
Army First Aid Pouch—50c 





Official Khaki Hat 
(Note trademark) 
$1.75 





Haversack, No. 1—$2.75 
(Heavy Web) 





Canteens 





Mess Kit 
No. 1 Aluminum $3.50 
No. 1 Tin $2.80 
Note: The No. 2 Mess Kit 
has a steel frying pan with 
tin kettle and cups. 


No. 2 Tin, $1.60 





No. 1 Aluminum, $3.50 





No. 2 Mess Kit—$1.75 


g 





Rings Cuff Links 
10k Gold—$4.00 $1.25 Per pr. 
Sterling Silver—$1.50 





Wrist Watches 


Model 6460— 7 Jewel 2 adj. Nickle .......... $ 5.00 

6440—11 Jewel 2 adj. Sterling ........ 7.00 

“ ~— 6461—15 Jewel 3 adj. Nickle ........ 10.00 
(Square shape) 

“«  464—15 Jewel 3 adj. Silver .......... 12.00 





(Square shape) ey we gal 
ed with G. S. emblem. 


. Cotton—25c 
Stationery 50c. Linen—40c 
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THE GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


. (READY MADE) 





Price LONG COAT Sizes 38 to 42 


Sizes 10 to 18 
$4.75 


“‘ The Combination Dress ” $5.25 






































BLOOMER AND SHIRT WAIST SHORT COAT AND SKIRT 
PRICES 
Bloomer, Sizes 10 to 18............. $3.00 Short Coat, Sizes 10 to 18......... $4.00 
ee OP Bis accacas kasd 3.25 £2 eee 4.50 
Shirt Waist, Sizes 10 to 18........ 9.50 Skirt, Sises 10 to 1B......ccccccee 3.50 
ae 2.7 er ame 4.00 


Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can Make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


Size 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
Long Coat .... $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $4.40 $4.40 $4.40 
Short Coat .... 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 3.35 3.35 3.35 
are ca 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Bloomers ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.25 
Shirt Waist ... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Notice 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 
lapels are given FREE 


Girl Scout National Supply Dept. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Long and short coats, skirts, 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 
MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM 
RED BANK, N. J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
; FACTORIES: 
Red Bank, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch N. J. 
































